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WORDSWORTH AS A SOCIAL TEACHER. 


By the Rev. Proresson MasTeRMAN. 


Rig considering Wordsworth as a social teacher, I am con- 
A es sidering him in a somewhat unfamiliar aspect. We have 
learned to recognize in him a soul that moves familiarly 
NA\along planes of high thought that seem to us trivial 
because we have not been baptized into the power of 
understanding. We have listened with him to the songs of the 
stock dove or the rustle of the leaves in the springtime, and have 
caught something of the disturbing joy of elevated thought ; 

but from these things we turn away to the need of a world of 
men, and we seem to leave the poet among his fields and hills. 
We catch the dark outline of his figure silhouetted against the 
sunset as we pass eastwards towards the dark, and while we 
admire the quiet peace of a soul that has entered into its rest, it is 
with a half-confessed sense of relief that we hear again the familiar 
sounds of life around us, and exchange the incense that goes up 
as a morning sacrifice, white and pure, from the fields where God 
might still walk, for that which rises dark and foul all the day 


long from streets and lanes that seem void of the marks of His 
footprints. 
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But is this so? Is it true that 


“* Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate”? 


Perhaps the first great mistake that we make about Wordsworth 
is in supposing that his early life was in some way strange and 
abnormal. We picture him moody and taciturn, companioned by 
strange presences, letting the full stream of life flow past him as 
he broods. Nothing could be further from the truth than such a 
picture. In the free air of Hawkshead he lived the life of an 
English schoolboy, revelling in the Arabian Nights, plundering 
birds’ nests, racing ponies along the lakeside, skating by moon- 
light, acquiring that minimum of classical and other knowledge 
that availed to avert just retribution from the vague powers that 
ruled the school life of his little world. The loss of his parents 
came too early to impoverish his childhood with a sense of 
loneliness, and the full animal life that he lived left little scope 
for thought. It was only when he looked back over these first 
chapters of his life in the light of deeper experience that he came 
to see that they had a meaning and a purpose. 

There was nothing abnormal about Wordsworth’s Cambridge 
life. A shy and rather uncouth youth from a North Country 
Grammar School would hardly find the social life of the University 
entirely congenial. But it is with nothing of the spirit of the 
indignant iconoclast that he treads the 


“Ground where the grass had yielded to the steps 
Of generations of illustrious men.” 


Up to the time when he left Cambridge Wordsworth had 
looked on the shield of life from the golden side. A certain 
sturdy independence of spirit was the natural inheritance of his 
Cumbrian childhood, and the character of his education had not 
been such as to lead to that premature maturity that dries up in 
young hearts the secret fountains of joy. 
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From Cambridge Wordsworth passed to London, and nothing 
in his poetry is more natural than Book VII of the Prelude, 
where he recalls his first impressions of the life of a great city. 
Boy-like he mingles with the crowds in the streets, haunted by 
the vague feeling of disappointment with which we are all familiar 
when we visit places whose names have been wonderful things 
to us. He is, as all right-minded people are, keenly interested 
in people, bewildered sometimes with the stream of life that 
flowed ceaselessly past him, awed by the “peace that comes with 
night when the great tide of human life stands still.” 
through it all as a spectator, almost as a stranger. 

One word almost sums up Wordsworth’s life up to this time— 
illusion. For I suppose illusion means the habit of mind that sees 
things crowned witha glory that the mind itself unconsciously 


supplies. Wordsworth himself tells us how once it was his habit 
to clothe things with 


He moves 


“The light that never was on sea or land 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


But he tells us that he can do this no longer. 


“‘ A deep distress hath humanized my soul.” 


For a little longer the illusion lasts. 

Crossing to France to learn the language, Wordsworth was 
gradually swept into the vortex of the French Revolution. He 
saw men, as he thought, claiming their birthright of joy, and he 
rejoiced in their gladness. We, who look back on that volcanic 
outburst of elemental forces in the grey light of history, can hardly 
realize what it meant to the young men who saw the stagnant 
waters heave and hiss, and felt the solid earth rock beneath them. 


“Joy was it in that hour to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


But disillusionment comes—the breaking of dreams. And in 
proportion as the dreams are noble and high, so is the awakening 
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bitter and hard. Wordsworth’s idealism is shattered by the touch 
of reality, and for a little while he seems to be tossed rudderless on 
the seas. 

He falls under the spell of Godwin’s evil creed of necessity, 
and the fountains of inspiration are dried. In that masterly study 
in Book XII of the Prelude he tries to analyse this process of 
disillusionment. Here Wordsworth’s life story might have ended. 
For most men the path of disillusionment leads to the slough of 
sensuality or the desert of cynicism, or, perhaps, worst of all, the 
bare tableland of acquiescence in things as they are. Men grow 
conservative as they grow old, and the poet-heart dies out of 
them. Or they dash themselves against the iron bars of social 
convention and fall broken, as Shelley fell. 

But Wordsworth’s dogged northern nature saved him. He set 
his teeth and went on. And as he had begun his education in 
illusion among the lakes and hills, so it is there he begins his 
education in reality. Nature had been to him the source of 
emotion, now she becomes the source of thought. And slowly, 
like the dawn on the crest of some great granite mountain, rose 
over the shattered illusions the vision—the reconciliation that 
glorified the revolt, the truth that justified the quest. 

And henceforth Wordsworth’s life is the record of his efforts 
to lisp in human language the unutterable things that he had heard 
on the mount of vision where he had talked with God. 

And the thing of which he had talked with God on that 
mount of vision was the only thing of which any man speaks with 
God in the high hour of realization—the salvation of men. In 
other words, the fundamental question for Wordsworth was the 
Social question—How is the will of God to be done on earth as 
it is done in Heaven? 

Now, at the outset, notice Wordsworth’s fundamental belief in 
the soundness of the bedrock of humanity. He is constantly 
startled by the goodness of man ; the patience of a leech-gatherer, 
the stern faithfulness of a shepherd, the incredulity of a little child. 
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He never lost the belief that belonged to the revolutionary days 
of his early life, that the stuff of human nature was better than 
the circumstances of life allowed it to show itself to be. Fora 
time this belief in the goodness of human nature led him to a 
general revolt against the established institutions of society. In 
his tragedy of The Borderers he tried to show how sin is the 
outcome of the betrayal of human nature by the powers of 
injustice and social wrong, and the fragment, Gui/t and Sorrow, has 
the same motif. But, as years passed, this spirit of revolt gave 
place to an almost exaggerated respect for the organised fabric 
of civil and religious life. In political thought Burke and Milton 
were Wordsworth’s guides. He blends the Miltonic passion for 
liberty with Burke’s love for a continuous national life, 


“ Broadening down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


In a word, his political ideal passes from revolution to evolution. 
This love for established institutions, which finds such a strong 


expression in his Ecclesiastical Sonnets, is partly a natural outcome 
of his love for established things in the world of nature, and 
partly a reaction against the idea of systems based on theories of 
abstract rights. Wordsworth suspects abstractions, his thought 
cannot work freely till it can crystallize itself around some concrete 
object. He does not write poems on liberty, or beauty, or law, 
but on a captive West Indian chieftain, a young girl, a primrose 
on the rock. 

All Wordsworth’s social teaching grows out of an attempt to 
answer one question: Why are men not glad? He had found in 
Nature a great call to gladness :— 


“‘ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy.” 
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It is when we abandon ourselves to this deep sense of joy that 
we gain the gift of insight :— 

“While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 

I need hardly point out that this is no transient fancy of the 
poet. It lies at the very foundation of all his philosophy of life. 
The gladness of nature is the gladness of God in His own creative 
activity returning to Him in the praise of His creation. But 
looking on the world of men Wordsworth sees that they do not 
share this joy. The world has forfeited its birthright of gladness, 
and the purpose of all Wordsworth’s social teaching is to reclaim 
for men this lost inheritance. It is not human sin against which 
he lifts up his voice, but the folly that has exchanged the oil 
of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. 

So most of Wordsworth’s studies of human life are sad. They 
are studies of stoic endurance, such as Michael, or Resolution and 
Independence, or The Old Cumberland Beggar; or studies of 
bereavement like 7he Ruined Cottage or Margaret; or studies in 
madness like the Thorn, or Her Eyes are Wild, or Ruth; or studies 
in the haunting memories of association like the Highland Reaper. 
Even his children have lost the exuberant gladness of Blake’s 
child-poems, and are perplexed with intellectual problems thought- 
lessly imposed on them by older people. 

Whence springs this pervading sadness ? 

First of all, from a mistaken demand for Liberty. Not that 
Wordsworth ever lost his fervent love for Liberty, but that he 
came to see, with increasing clearness, that Liberty is not lawless- 
ness but willing subjection to law. Nothing that Wordsworth 
ever wrote is finer than his Ode to Duty—a splendid appeal to men 
to find and follow the true law of their being. For it is Duty, 
willing submission to the rule of law, that is the secret of the 
gladness of the world. 
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“Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong.” 


But how is man to be won to this willing obedience? Words- 
worth answers, By communion with Nature. Not by imposing 
himself on Nature as an alien, disturbing presence, but by realizing 
that the law of Nature is the law of his life, by learning 


“* How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers, perhaps, no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 


Is fitted.” 

But when from chanting in lonely peace the sponsal verse of 
this great consummation—the union of the discerning intellect of 
man with this goodly Universe—Wordsworth turns to actual life, 
a sadder sight meets him :— 


“‘Such grateful haunts foregoing ; if I oft 
Must turn elsewhere—to travel near the tribes 
And fellowships of men, and see ill-sights 
Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 
Must hear Humanity in fields and groves 
Pipe solitary anguish ; or must hang 
Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities—may these sounds 
Have their authentic comment.” 


To these thoughts Wordsworth returns again and again. It is 
man’s self-will that makes him sad. Read the whole of that great 
fourth book of the Excursion, where stage by stage the story of 
man’s relations with Nature is traced in majestic verse. And mark 
especially what is the outcome of it all; not solitary contemplation 
or selfish delight, but the going out of the soul in the beauty of 
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its holiness among the common ways of men, the realization of 
that perfect law of liberty—meeting 


“no object but may teach 
Some acceptable lesson to their minds 
Of human suffering or of human joy.” 


'y* That is Wordsworth’s first contribution to our social thought 
—that social progress and scientific thought must move on side by 
side, both humble to the teaching of Nature. 


“Science then 
Shall be a precious visitant ; and then, 
And only then, be worthy of her name. 


Taught with patient interest to watch 

The processes of things, and serve the cause 
Of order and distinctness ; not for this 

Shall it forget that its most noble use, 

Its most illustrious province, must be found 

In furnishing clear guidance, a support 

Not treacherous, to the mind’s excursive power— 
So build we up the Being that we are ; 

Thus deeply dwelling in the soul of things 
We shall be wise perforce ; and while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the Will is free, 
Shall move unswerving, even as if impelled 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. Whate’er we see, 

Or feel, shall tend to quicken and refine ; 
Shall fix, in calmer seats of moral strength, 
Earthly desires, and raise to loftier heights 

Of Divine love, our intellectual soul.’’ 


It is only in this organic conception of social good that Words- 
worth sees any hope of true progress. For that ideal of progress 
that merely resolves itself into the multiplication of material things 
he has no word of commendation. He contrasts the relays of 
workers answering the harsh clang of the factory bell and offering 
perpetual sacrifice to “ Gain, the master-idol of the realm,” with 
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the relays of worshippers who of old kept unbroken the round of 
worship offered to God. He draws a piteous picture of the coming 
of the Industrial Revolution into the fair valleys of his native land, 
mountain brooks polluted with poisonous refuse, homes deserted 
and broken up, children with creeping gait, and cowering, with 
minds stunted, and all the joy of life lost to them; and he 
scornfully asks— 


“Can hope look forward to a manhood raised 
On such foundations?” 


But not less he laments for the gipsy child, taught only to beg or 
steal, or for the plough-boy, with crusted mind and unintelligent 
stare. 


Wherever man is turned from a creative soul to a machine, 
there Wordsworth follows with a poet’s curse the course of 
degradation :— 


“ Our life is turned 
Out of her course wherever man is made 
An offering or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or interest in the end; 
Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 


Not for these sad issues 
Was man created; but to obey the law 
Of life, and hope, and action. And ’tis known 
That when we stand upon our native soil 
Unelbowed by such objects as oppress 
Our active powers, those powers themselves become 
Strong to subject our noxious qualities ; 
They sweep distemper from the busy day, 
And make the chalice of the big round year 
Run o’er with gladness; whence the Being moves 
In beauty through the world ; and all who see 
Bless him, rejoicing in his neighbourhood.” 


How can this sacrificing of man to mechanism be averted? By 
a deeper sense of the claims and dignity of our common humanity. 
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And that brings us to a distinctive note of Wordsworth’s social 
teaching—lI mean his insistence on the truth that men are great, 
not in virtue of that wherein they differ, but in virtue of that 
wherein they are alike. The Kingdom of Heaven is for the poor 
in spirit. 
“The sun is fixed, 

And the infinite magnificence of heaven 

Fixed, within reach of every human eye ; 

The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears : 


The vernal field diffuses fresh delights 
Into all hearts. 


Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all; 

Reason, and with that reason smiles and tears; 
Imagination, freedom in the will; 

Conscience to guide and check; and death to be 
Foretasted, immortality conceived 


By all.” 


And virtue and moral gifts obey the same law. 


“The primal duties shine aloft—like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of man—like flowers. 
The generous inclination, the just rule, 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts— 
No mystery is here! here is no boon 
For high—yet not for low; for proudly graced— 
Yet not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 
As from the haughtiest palace. He whose soul 
Ponders this true equality, may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude and hope.” 


It is on the ground of this common humanity that Wordsworth 
urges in impassioned language the duty of national education and 
pictures the golden age to come when, borne on every sea and 
havened in the creek of every habitable rock, Britain’s swarms 


shall go forth to found new communities and spread culture and 
civil arts. 
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“The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Among us—all the more do we require 
The discipline of virtue.” 


I would gladly say more on the subject of Wordsworth’s 
educational ideas—his plea for a national education that shall be 


moral and religious—laying its foundations deep in human 
character, teaching 


“That all true glory rests ; 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the moral law.” 


But the subject is too large, and perhaps too contentious, to 
embark on now. 

To return to the subject of equality. Wordsworth’s doctrine 
that men are fundamentally equal in all life’s best gifts renders 
the whole question of social distinctions unimportant. He 
believed that to overturn the established fabric of society would 
bring men no whit nearer to true equality; and his attitude 
towards the “smart set”’ of his own day was one of compassion 
rather than of scorn. He saw them forfeiting, as he believed, 


life’s true birthright, and he traced in many a sad epitaph the 
record of the soul-tragedy. 


“ The world is too much with us, late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers, 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune.” 


“Tt is an awful fact,” says Wordsworth in one of his letters, 
“that there neither is, nor can be, any genuine enjoyment of poetry 
among nineteen out of twenty of those persons who live, or wish 
to live, in the broad light of the world—among those who either 
are, or are striving to make themselves, persons of consideration in 
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Society. This is a truth, and an awful truth, because to be 
incapable of a feeling for poetry in my sense of the word is to be 
without love of human nature and reverence for God.” 
Wordsworth therefore retained his old revolutionary faith in 
simplicity. Sometimes it seemed to him as though, in the tinsel 
splendour and selfish luxury of the age, all nobler impulse was 
being lost. 
“ No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry : and these we adore. 
Plain living and high thinking are no more: 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 


Is gone: our peace, our fearful innocence 
And pure religion breathing household laws.’ 


But he is not for long overwhelmed by this pessimistic mood. 
Indeed, I know of few things more remarkable in literature than 
Wordsworth’s unconquerable faith in the truth of his own 
message. In an age whose whole social system was giving the 
lie to his creed, he still sang on to the end of the better age that 


was coming. 

If there was any fundamental change of attitude as life went on, it 
lay in a growing and deepening impression of the part that religion 
was destined to play in the shaping of the future. And because 
Wordsworth’s mind turned gradually more and more away from 
flowers and sunsets to the two deep problems that haunt the quiet 
hours of every thoughtful life—I mean the problem of the 
education of the individual and the problem of the social good 
of the whole—men have declared that the poet becomes merged 
in the teacher. There is some truth in the charge, but much less 
than is generally supposed. For a poet teaches, only he teaches 
by way of intuitions rather than by way of reasonings. And 
Wordsworth’s intuitions never left him. He founds his claims 
deep on the central soul of things, he brings the temporary political 
warcry of the moment to the test of eternal things. In a word, 
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Wordsworth conforms to the old definition of a Liberal—he 
applies ideas to institutions. 

And, therefore, he retained his hopefulness to the end. 

He was long past the first fervour of youth when he wrote that 
great After-thought to the Duddon Sonnets :— 


“Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if as towards the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.” 


In 1837 he wrote :— 


“If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track, 
If Freedom, set, revive again, 
And virtue, flown, come back— 


Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care, 
Nor learn from past and future still 
To bear and to forbear.”’ 


And in old age, in almost the last sonnet he ever wrote, he 
appealed to men to lay aside cowardly apprehensions about the 
future :— 

“« Nay, said a voice, soft as the South wind’s breath, 
Dive through the stormy surface of the flood 
To the great current flowing underneath. 
Explore the countless springs of silent good ; 
So shall the truth be better understood, 
And thy grieved Spirit brighten strong in faith.” 


But here we reach a curious fact. He, whose social creed was 
so definitely right, was on what now appears the wrong side on 
almost all the political questions on which men felt strongly in the 
first half of the Nineteenth Century. He feared the Reform 
agitation, he fulminated against Catholic Emancipation, he wrote 
sonnets against the intrusion of Railways into the Lake District. 
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He even lifted his voice against the new Poor Law. But he did 
all these things as the protest of the spirit against what he con- 
ceived to be the radical misapprehension of the true meaning of 
life. To men who cried for reform he said: ‘ Reform must 
begin from within, by the building up of a new sense of brother- 
hood, the recognition of the universal law of obedience.” He 
believed Protestantism to be the assertion of the true dignity of the 
human spirit, and, therefore, he (falsely, we may believe) feared to 
see political power placed in the hands of those who would, if they 
could, undo all that Protestantism stood for. And he thought he 
saw in the new Poor Law the substitution of a mechanical system 
for the human-hearted charity that blesses him that gives and him 
that takes. 

But it is time that we gathered these scattered thoughts into 
some defined form. 

Wordsworth stood consciously at the opening of a new era in 
national life. He saw social and political forces at work, and 
foretold with prophetic insight the lines of their progress. And 
so he prepared one importunate question for the men who were 
to follow—lIs it worth while? THe challenges us to pause and 
consider whether the progress of which we boast is towards or 
away from the things of the Spirit. Like the prophet of old, he 
has a challenge for the passer-by: ‘Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread and your labour for that which 
satisfieth not?”’ John Stuart Mill says, in a well-known passage 
of his Autobiography, that it once occurred to him to put the 
question directly to himself: ‘‘ Suppose that all your objects in 
life were realized, that all the changes in institutions and opinions 
which you are looking forward to could be completely effected at 
this very instant; would this be a great joy and happiness to 
you?” That is the question that Wordsworth constantly demands 
that we should put to ourselves. He deals not so much with the 
methods of social progress as with the goal. A life that leads 


men further and further away from nature and natural things, that 
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accumulates objects of satisfaction and yet creates little joy, that 
founds the prosperity of the few upon the degradation of the 
many, that sees with little real sorrow the destruction of home 
life, in the country by depopulation and in the towns by over- 
crowding, that mistakes material gain for moral good—surveying 
such a life from the standpoint of deliberate renunciation, Words- 
worth pronounces it wanting. Yet he does not stand, like one of 
his greatest disciples, half cynical and half sad, to watch the raree 
show go by. Like Ruskin, he teaches not by negation but by 


affirmation, not by the way of despondency but by the way of 
hope. His ideal is 


“Joy in widest commonalty spread.” 
Nor is he content merely to send men back to nature. 


“ He too upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen, on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears ; 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round, 
He spoke and loosed our heart in tears ; 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flow’ry lays of earth, 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain; 
Our youth returned ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world.” 


This is true, but it is not the whole truth. Wordsworth does not 
take us back to Nature that we may resume the fresh enthusiasm 
of childhood ; he takes us back to her because he believes that the 
only point of view from which to approach the social problem 
of the age is that of Nature. We must rebuild our social thought 
from its foundations, and while we rebuild we must guard the 
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existing fabric, lest it fall and leave thought homeless. Unlike 
many revolutionists, Wordsworth’s passion is not for destruction 
but for construction. He will be very patient with the time- 
honoured hypocrisies of the world if he can only feel that under 
them all the real life is stirring. 

I suppose that the transition of Wordsworth’s thought is one 
through which most men pass. In youth we are passionate with 
the energy of destruction, impatient of institutions that harbour 
evil, ideals that minister to stagnation. But gradually we come to 
see that destruction will in itself effect little, that if the old things 
can be made to live anew, and living to grow, and growing to 
adapt themselves, a greater thing has been achieved. So we learn 
to pray not “renew right institutions around me” but “ renew a 
right spirit within me.”’ For it is the soul that matters after all, 
and Wordsworth came to see this with ever-growing clearness 
of vision. 

So to the apathy of our age he opposes the demand for admira- 
tion, to the pessimism of our age he opposes the demand for hope, 
and to the selfishness of our age he opposes the demand for love. 


“We live by Admiration, Hope and Love; 
And ever as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 


I need hardly point out how completely Wordsworth’s social 
teaching agrees with that of the Master whose name is the bond 
of union of the Society of the Rose. He, too, desires to reclaim 
for men their lost inheritance of joy; he, too, laments the divorce 
between man and the natural world that is his home; he, too, 
pleads for simpler and more spiritual ideals of life; he, too, 
preaches the gospel of contentment to an age avaricious of excite- 
ment and greedy for gold; he, too, died, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar off, desiring a better 
country that is an heavenly. 

Wordsworth founded his social creed on the same strong 
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foundation as that which Ruskin laid as the basis of the Society 
of St. George :— 


“T trust in the living God . . . in the kindness of His law 
and the goodness of His work. . . . I trust in the nobleness of 


human nature, in the majesty of its faculties, the fulness of its mercy, 
and the joy of its love.” 


I add to this from the creed of another great teacher and noble 
man, Joseph Mazzini :— 

“We believe in one God the Father, and Educator of humanity, 

the absolute living thought of Whom our world is a ray and the 

Universe an incarnation. We believe in humanity, the most perfect 


manifestation of the thought of God upon our earth, as the sole 
interpreter of the Divine Law.” 


It is the creed of One greater than Wordsworth or Ruskin or 
Mazzini—the greatest of all social reformers, because He began 
with the human character, because He believed in the simple 
gladness and faithful love of men, because He laid the foundations 
of an indissoluble kingdom deep in the heart of Humanity. 
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SUGGESTIONS OF SOCIOLOGY.* 
By J. ArrHur Tuomson. 


4 ANY active-minded people persist in looking askance 

at Sociology,—as ‘“‘a mass of facts about society” 

6 and “no science.” That this is a somewhat pedantic 

pose is proved by the Sociological Papers recently 

Bissued from the Sociological Society. The idea of 

a comprehensive study of societary forms—their structure and 
functions, their origin and development—was long since con- 
ceived; it got its name in 1839, and it is rapidly developing a 
scientific ‘‘ body.” In this volume, we have actual investigations 
of social inheritance, social environment, and social function, 
which show, better than any @ priori proof, that there is a 
definite field for a science of Sociology. Those who remain 
unconvinced as to the logical justification of this synthetic 
science, will find food for reflection in Mr. Victor V. Branford’s 
careful paper ‘On the Origin and Use of the Word Sociology,” 
in his reply to Prof. Karl Pearson’s douche of cold water, and 
in the papers on the relation of sociology to the social sciences 
and to philosophy by Prof. E. Durkheim, by Mr. Branford, 
and by Messrs. Durkheim and Fauconnet. These, with the 
associated discussions and written communications, which form 
useful and enlivening adjuncts to the papers, thrash out the 
whole question so far as is at present profitable. Perhaps these 
methodological prolegomena are necessary, but certainly they are 
rather dull. The deliminations of the various sciences is an 
academic affair, and the people perishing for lack of knowledge 
cannot afford to be punctilious as to the position of Sociology as a 
synthetic science or a well-defined discrete science. The practical 
* Sociological Papers. By Francis Galton, E. Westermarck, P. Geddes, E. Durkheim, Harold H. 
Mann, and V. V. Branford. With an Introductory Address by James Bryce, President of the 


Sociological Society, Published for the Sociological Society by Macmillan & Co., Limited, London 3 
The Macmillan Co., New York. pp. xviii and 292. 1905. Price, 10/6, 
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point is that Sociology will be just as much of a science as it likes, 
if it can justify itself by definite sociological labour, Then, like 
wisdom in general, it will be justified by its children. 

In his admirable introductory apologia for the new Sociological 
Society, Mr. Bryce points out that there is need for bringing the 
‘‘main departments of social inquiry” ‘more fully into the 
domain of science,” “for establishing between those who work at 
them due relationship and co-operation,” and “for developing 
theory so that it may react upon practice.” This is altogether 
true, but these desirabilities might also be the objectives of, say, a 
‘Synthetic Society,” and such a society has been started more than 
once, has flourished for a brief space, and has more or less slowly 
died. In our opinion the Sociological Society stands or falls 
according as it adheres to its legitimate programme—the scientific 
study of societary forms or integrates, which act and react as more 
or less perfect unities, and not merely as the sums of their parts, 
which evince, in fact, more or less demonstrative evidence of 
having a “social mind.” 

Geography, biology, psychology, anthropology, economics, 
history, and politics have their social applications—and the more 
the more welcome—but the keynote of Sociology is the idea of a 
societary form, whether it be village community or empire, which 
is to this extent an organic unity that its behaviour means more 
than the summation of the functions of its component parts, 
having a life—a mind—of its own in short. The unit in Sociology 
is an integrated societary form,—inheriting, developing, growing, 
multiplying, acting and re-acting, not as a mere aggregate of 
individuals or of families, but as a unity of a higher order. 
There may be compromises in practice, but theoretically, at least, 
the point must be kept clearly in view that Sociology is the science 
of the origin, development, growth, activity, and evolution of 
societary forms as such, and not a mere compendium of those 
results of biology, psychology, economics, geography, and the like, 
which have a definite social application. 
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In his paper entitled Eugenics: its definition, scope, and aims, 
Mr. Francis Galton discusses one of the fundamental conditions 
of progress, namely, the improvement of the inborn qualities, or 
stock, in a human population. ‘“ Eugenics is the science which 
deals with all influences that improve the inborn qualities of a 
race ; also, with those that develop them to the utmost advantage.” 
In this paper Galton refrains from discussing the second set of 
influences which he has elsewhere summed up in the word 
“ nurture.” 

Everyone is familiar with the idea of Eugenics in relation to 
domesticated animals and cultivated plants, where the inborn 
qualities are altered by human interference to produce results 
which are improvements from man’s point of view, such as more 
beef on the cattle or more grains on the ears of wheat. Mr. 
Galton applies the idea of Eugenics to human stock, which also 
admits of improvement, for it must be confessed that in our 
community men and women of a high order of ability are 
ridiculously rare, and that the number of more or less undesirable 
and, at any rate, under-average people is preposterously great, 
“ever dragging evolution in the mud.” ‘“ The aim of Eugenics 
is to bring as many influences as can be reasonably employed to 
cause the useful classes in the community to contribute more than 
their proportion to the next generation.” 

“‘The improvement of our stock seems one of the highest 
objects that we can reasonably attempt.” If we can work so 
effectively with cattle and chrysanthemums, with pigeons and 
pansies, and so on, may we not improve the human breed under 
the existing conditions of law and sentiment? But how? 

As was to be expected from an investigator so careful and sane 
as Mr. Galton, he makes no proposal of drastic, surgical, Spartan 
methods of eliminating the most obviously unfit, nor any sug- 
gestion of an Elixir Vite, or “Food of the Gods.” What is 
suggested is gentle, practicable, and unsensational. 
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(1) There should be dissemination of a knowledge of the laws 
of heredity so far as they are surely known, and promotion of 
their farther study. It is interesting to notice that since his paper 
was read, Mr. Galton has endowed a Fellowship in the University 
of London for the promotion of the study of ‘* National Eugenics,” 
defined as “‘the study of the agencies under social control that 
may improve or impair the racial qualities of future generations 
either physically or mentally.” This will probably be looked 
back to in future generations as a great event in the history 
of sociology. 

(2) There should be “historical inquiry into the rates with 
which the various classes of society (classified according to civic 
usefulness) have contributed to the population at various times, 
in ancient and modern nations.” ‘There is strong reason for 
believing that national rise and decline is closely connected with 
this influence. It seems to be the tendency of high civilisation to 
check fertility in the upper classes through numerous causes, some 
of which are well known, others are inferred, and others again are 
wholly obscure.” There is, we must admit, a strong body of 
evidence in favour of Herbert Spencer’s generalisation that the 
rate of reproduction varies inversely with the degree of indi- 
viduation, and this is in agreement with the fact that the so-called 
higher classes do not contribute their due proportion of offspring 
to the next generation, and that the “proletariat,” to use this 
terrible word, tend, so to speak, to spawn. Thus the dispropor- 
tion between the two extremes tends continually to increase. The 
difficulty is to know in regard to mankind how far this undeniable 
disproportion expresses a natural organic fact or an artificially 
induced result. It may be that with increased education and 
emancipation the so-called ‘ proletariat’ will cease to multiply so 
preposterously beyond the limits suggested by their means of 
subsistence or by elementary notions of family comfort. It may 
be that with an awakening racial conscience there will be among 
the more individuated stocks a decrease in the ranks of the 
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practically non-mammalian, un-marrying types, and a return toa 
personal regime of greater physical simplicity which will tend to 
increased reproductivity. But, as Mr. Galton does not discuss 
these possibilities, we refrain here from further prognostications. 

(3) There should be “systematic collection of facts showing 
the circumstances under which large and thriving families have 
most frequently originated; in other words, the conditions of 
Eugenics.” A careful collection might gradually develop into a 
“golden book” of thriving families. ‘The Chinese, whose 
customs have often much sound sense, make their honours retros- 
pective. We might learn from them to show that respect to the 
parents of noteworthy children, which the contributors of such 
valuable assets to the national wealth richly deserve. The act of 
systematically collecting records of thriving families would have 
the further advantage of familiarising the public with the fact that 
Eugenics had at length become a subject of serious scientific study 
by an energetic society.” But, instead of doing anything of the 
sort, we collect postage-stamps and picture postcards—in nine 
cases out of ten without any intellectual background—and mean- 
while the people perish for lack of knowledge. The old ancestor- 
worship and the less old keenness about heraldry was infinitely 
more worthy and human than the insouciance with which we— 
settled upon our lees, in a prosperity largely fictitious—idle our 
days away collecting what is often rubbish, into which it often 
requires great ingenuity to import any educational value. 

(4) There should be a growing social opinion in regard to 
suitable and unsuitable marriages. ‘‘ The passion of love seems 
so overpowering that it may be thought folly to try to direct its 
course. But plain facts do not confirm this view. Social influences 
of all kinds have immense power in the end, and they are very 
various. If unsuitable marriages from the Eugenic point of view 
were banned socially, or even regarded with the unreasonable dis- 
favour which some attach to cousin-marriages, very few would be 
made.” That two markedly phthisical or markedly neurotic 
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people should marry is deplorable if they mean to have offspring ; 
and the existing prejudice against cousin-marriages, which has no 
basis if the couple are healthy, shows that it is not difficult to evolve 
a social feeling against certain modes of marriage. It rests with 
educated parents of fit or unfit children to control to some extent, 
by forestalling conviction, the impulsive falling-in-love which, once 
effected, brooks no hindrance. It rests with fathers, in particular, 
to secure that suitors with a bad bill of health are not to be con- 
sidered as eligible suitors for the hand of the daughter of the house. 
Admitting, of course, that taints of many kinds have invaded most 
of our families, and that some pathological variations may mean 
new departures spelling progress, we must surely agree that there 
are many marriages now taking place which are directly in the 
teeth of the little that we securely know in regard to Eugenics. 
Hinc ille lachryma ! 

(5) Lastly, Mr. Galton points out that there should be 
persistence in setting forth the national importance of Eugenics. 
“There are three stages to be passed through. Firstly, it must 
be made familiar as an academic question, until its exact impor- 
tance has been understood and accepted as a fact ; Secondly, it must 
be recognized as a subject whose practical development deserves 
serious consideration; and, Thirdly, it must be introduced into 
the national conscience like a new religion.” 

‘I see no impossibility in Eugenics becoming a religious dogma 
among mankind, but its details must first be worked out sedulously 
in the study. Over-zeal leading to hasty action would do harm, 
by holding out expectations of a near golden age, which will 
certainly be falsified and cause the science to be discredited. 
The first and main point is to secure the general intellectual 
acceptance of Eugenics as a hopeful and most important study. 
Then let its principles work into the heart of the nation, who will 
gradually give practical effect to them in ways that we may not 
wholly foresee.” One cannot help wishing that this veteran 
counsellor could be reincarnated in the holder of the Eugenic 
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Fellowship which he has endowed, but it is pleasant to remember 
that even though “his eternal youth,” to use Karl Pearson’s 
phrase, may not suffice to keep him much longer in our midst, we 
have been entailed with not a little permanent registration of his 
wisdom and insight, the using of which is our responsibility. 

Another most suggestive contribution to applied Sociology is 
the paper (entitled Civics) by Professor Patrick Geddes. Just 
as Galton has been for much of his life a practical investigator of 
heredity problems, so Geddes has for many years given much of 
his time and energy to practical experiments in city improvement, 
or, more generally, in civics, which “may be defined as the 
application of Social Survey to Social Service.’ Galton sets 
forth the intimate connection between a scientific demography 
and a practical eugenics; Geddes sets forth the indispensable 
foundation which a scientific survey—geographic and _ historical 
—of cities affords to those who would work towards the 
legitimate Eu-fopia possible in any given city, and characteristic 
of it. Galton discovered the word “ Eugenics,” and Geddes has 
capped it with “ Eutopia.” 

The one ideal concerns the organism—the citizen, the other the 
environment—the city ; to complete the prism we must have the 
ideal of function or occupation. . Will it be called eutechnics or 
eupraxis, or what, to rhyme with eugenics or eutopia, if there 
must be rhyme as well as reason in this new phraseology? Not 
that the newness is to be scoffed at for language is Aoyos, and in 
most subtle ways has always hinted at the evolving intellectual 
and emotional content which it voices, as Hegel has illustrated 
supremely well. It must be remembered, however, that while 
Galton deals primarily with organisms, and Geddes with environ- 
ments, these are merely scientific abstractions; in actual life 
Organisms and their environments are inseparable; and in con- 
sidering human relations in particular we err if we do not 
recognize that the city is no analogue of a merciless physical 
nature such as besets the tree or the bird on its boughs, but is a 
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humanized environment, the more or less conscious external 
registration or exudation (at the worst) of man’s ideas and ideals. 
The architecture of the city may be frozen music or tottering 
doggerel; but it is a humanly evolved environment, very different 
from the natural environment of forest, field, or fiord, in which 
the ancestral huntsmen, shepherds, and fishers lived and moved 
and had their being. 

Professor Geddes definitely relates his own paper to that of 
Galton,—the demographic, eugenic ‘study of the community in 
the aggregate finds its natural parallel and complement in the 
study of the community as an integrate, with material and 
immaterial structures and functions, which we call the city. 
Correspondingly, the improvement of the individuals of the com- 
munity, which is the aim of eugenics, involves a corresponding 
civic progress. Using (for the moment at least) a parallel nomen- 
clature, we see that the sociologist is concerned not only with 
‘demography,’ but with ‘politography,’ and that ‘eugenics’ is 
inseparable from ‘politogenics.’ For the struggle for existence, 
though observed mainly from the side of its individuals by the 
demographer, is not only an intra-civic but an inter-civic process ; 
and, if so, ameliorative selection, now clearly sought for the 
individuals in detail as eugenics, is inseparable from a corresponding 
civic art—a literal ‘ Eu-politogenics.’ ”’ 

Professor Geddes’ essential thesis in this paper is that every 
scientific survey of cities involves a geographic and historic 
exploration of origins, and that “the far-reaching forelook, 
idealistic, yet also critical, which is needful to any true and enduring 
contribution to social service, is prepared for by habitually imaging 
the course of evolution in the past.” The old lady who, as Mr. 
Zangwill reminds us, ‘admired the benevolence of Providence in 
always placing rivers by the side of large towns, was only expressing 
in an exaggerated way the general failure to think of Civics 
scientifically.” 
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Mr. Geddes pleads for the detailed study of any and every city 
from the point of view of its natural development, and the 
instances that he gives are charming and usually convincing. 


“The too purely abstract and subjective Sociology of great cities 
like London would, in this way, be helped by the facts of their own 
topographic history, already well-known and clearly explained by 
geographer and historian, towards again feeling with the naturalist that 
even the modern city is but the most complex evolutionary expression 
and development of the life of Nature. 

** At times we all see London as still fundamentally an agglomeration 
of villages, with their surviving patches of common, around a medizval 
seaport ; or we discern, even in the utmost magnificence of Paris, say 
its Place de |’Etoile, with its spread of boulevards, but the hunter’s 
tryst by the fallen tree, with its radiating forest-rides, each literally 
arrow-straight.” . . . . “It is not at all a fantastic hypothesis, but 
an obvious and inevitable conclusion that Napoleon’s and Hausmann’s 
plans were not at all invented by them for Paris, but were directly 
imitated from the familiar landscape architecture of the preceding 
century, which again was but the simplest development from the 
spacious forest rides of older hunting nobles, laid out without any 
thought of the architectural and city developments they were destined 
in later centuries to determine.” . . . . “So the narrow rectan- 
gular network of an American city is explicable only by the unthinking 
persistence of the peasant thrift, which grudges good land to roadway, 
and is jealous of oblique short cuts. In short, then, in what seems our 
most studied city planning, we are still building from our inherited 
instincts like the bees,” 


In Professor Geddes’ skilled hands this sort of interpretation is 
safe, and he is not slow to correct the suggestion of automatism 
involved in such phrases as ‘* unthinking persistence’’ and ‘“ in- 
herited instincts,” but we confess to some fear that less broad- 
minded interpreters of the city and its children as “ thoroughly 
parallel accumulations of survivals or recapitulations of the past 
in the present”” may overlook the fact that men are, after all, 
incipiently rational beings, and are, even in their city plans and 
architecture, somewhat more than coral polyps. The past lives 
in us, but we, at least, pretend to criticise and select from our 
heritage of traditions and suggestions, trying to justify ourselves 
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rationally even when we seem to be only echoing. Nothing could 
be more entertaining—it literally sparkles with condensed wit— 
than Geddes’ historical interpretation of the young citizen’s 
school-bag, from the Latin Grammar at the top to the apple and 
ball at the bottom—all survivals from medizvalism, renaissance, 
matriarchiate, primeval man, and elsewhere. But we hope the 
serious reader’s sense of humour will save him from imagining 
that the conclusion to be drawn from Geddes’ wit is that man is 
a bundle of atavisms and his social heritage an accumulation 
of sloughs. It is most exhilarating to read that “the inordinate 
specialisation upon arithmetic, the exaggeration of all three R’s, is 
plainly the survival of the demand for cheap yet efficient clerks, 
characteristic of the recent and contemporary financial period,” 
that “‘ the essay is the abridged form of the medieval disputation,” 
or that the precise fidelity to absurd spelling is the imitation of the 
proof-readers of the Renaissance, but as the instances of survival 
and recapitulation are piled on we begin to resent the fatalism 
of it all, and take refuge in reciting ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
until Geddes lifts us up again with his fine prospect of ‘the 
growth of civic consciousness and conscience, the awakening of 
citizenship towards civic renascence.”” How concrete this all is 
to him will be patent to all who have had the good fortune of 
knowing either the author or his works, whether these be buildings, 
or gardens, or reports on City Development. To anyone suffi- 
ciently interested to doubt the practicability of Geddes’ applied 
Civics, we suggest a careful study of his Report to the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust, published under the title: “City Develop- 
ment.” 

Besides the papers referred to there are two others which may 
be described as researches in borderland problems. Mr. H. H. 
Mann gives a careful economic account of life in an agricultural 
village in England,—an analysis which the editors say is note- 
worthy as continuing and developing the sociological re-orientation 
of economics, and in being the first effort to apply the Le Play- 
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Booth method in a comprehensive way to English village life. 
The paper works out, for instance, the important distinction 
between ‘ primary’ poverty—that “caused by an insufficiency of 
earnings, even when most economically applied, to provide for 
physical efficiency,” and ‘ secondary’ poverty—‘ that due to an 
uneconomical application of earnings.” It is an exceedingly import- 
ant and suggestive paper, both in its precise results and as an 
illustration of a method of inquiry. The author does not draw 
conclusions in the present paper, but one thing he cannot refrain 
from saying in reference to the cry ‘‘ back to the land” :— 


“As at present existing, the standard of life on the land is lower 
than in the cities ; the chances of success are less and of poverty are 
greater ; life is less interesting ; and the likelihood of the workhouse 
as the place of residence in old age the greater. It is evident that the 
outcry against the depopulation of the country and the concentration 
of population in the towns must remain little more than a parrot-cry 
until something is done to raise the standard of life, and hence the 
standard of wages, in our purely agricultural districts—to increase the 
chances of success in life, to make life more interesting, and to bring 
about a more attractive old age than at present, when under existing 
conditions the workhouse is apt to loom too large on the horizon of 
the agricultural labourer.” 


The other borderland paper is by Dr. E. Westermarck, and 
discusses the position of women in early civilisation. Among 
some uncivilised races the position of women is ‘ undoubtedly 
very bad; among others it is extremely good, and, generally 
speaking, it is much better than it is commonly supposed to be.” 
The social status of women does not seem to be necessarily con- 
nected with the system of tracing descent along the maternal or 
paternal line, nor with the degree to which women are economically 
important, nor with the general culture of the nation. In fact, we 
know little at present about the real causes on which the position 
of women in the various human societies depends. But a perusal 
of Dr. Westermarck’s very interesting paper will serve to show 
the fallacy of not a few hasty generalisations. 
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In conclusion, we may in general terms call attention to the 
importance of this volume of Sociological Papers, not only because 
of its intrinsic value as affording data and suggestions, but because 
it is the first fruits of a new society, which, if it continues as it 
has begun, will soon be a big factor in social progress. The 
secretary, Mr. Victor V. Branford, deserves to be warmly com- 
plimented on his editorial zeal and skill. 





THE RURAL HOUSING QUESTION. 
By J. H. Wuirenovse. 


E are glad to see that there is a general awakening 

among thoughtful men to the extreme urgency of the 

question of Rural Housing, and to the manner in 

which it affects the most vital interests of the nation. 

But it is still far from being generally understood 
that a chief cause of the unhappy state which prevails at the 
present time is our present building by-laws, which, though 
originally framed for the protection of the poor, have become 
the instrument of their oppression, and are largely responsible 
for the steady exodus from the country to the towns, and the 
consequent increase in the extent and gravity of the problems 
of both. It is a question which urgently calls for the attention 
of Parliament, and its consideration can be much longer post- 
poned only at a grave risk to our national welfare. 

There are, however, good grounds for hoping that recent events 
will lead to the building by-laws throughout the country being 
entirely overhauled and remodelled to meet existing needs, and it 
may be helpful to give here a brief account of the agitation 
against them with the grounds upon which it is based. Reference 
must first be made to the remarkable article by Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt in the Nineteenth Century and After.* 

Mr. Blunt owns an estate of 4,000 acres in a poor agricultural 
district of Sussex. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there was a considerable population, which has gradually dwindled 
owing to causes which need not be gone into here. There still 
remained, however, a good number of small freeholders, labourers 
who owned their own cottages and strips of garden ground. It 
was reserved for recent times to see the more general exodus of 
these under the pressure, in a large measure, “‘of a new class 


* October, 1904. 
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selfishness and the operation of laws devised for the protection of 
the poor, but so unintelligent in their framing, and so ruthlessly 
misapplied in other interests than theirs,” as to make it impossible 
for them to continue to live in their ancestral homes. Mr. Blunt 
then explains how this misapplication has come about. 


“The Public Health Act of 1875 was the outcome of a philanthropic 
movement throughout England caused by the coincidence of a period 
of great economic prosperity, and of certain gross abuses of speculation 
in the housing of the poor, made possible by the rapid expansion of 
town life. On every side London and the great industrial cities were 
extending their borders, and the same was the case in most country 
boroughs, and all points where the railways favoured the creation of 
new urban and suburban centres. Many of these new areas were 
being covered with houses insanitary in their construction and unsafe 
for the poor who lodged in them, and the whole question of housing 
was raised in an acute form.” 


The Public Health Act of 1875, therefore, came into being. 
It was essentially an Act for the bettering of the condition of the 
poor, especially of the London suburban slums, but an unfortunate 
clause was introduced into it providing that the Poor Law districts 
might declare themselves to be Urban Districts and so acquire 
powers similar to those exercised in towns, and be enabled to issue 
their own by-laws as to building, sanitation, etc. The purpose of 
the clause originally was that when rural districts began to be 
built over and assumed an urban character, urban regulations 
should be applied to them ; but it was never intended that they 
should be made applicable to the whole of the purely agricultural 
areas included within the rural districts, and Mr. Blunt shows how 
the clause has been “ perverted by human stupidity and human 
selfishness into an instrument of class tyranny over the labourers 
of our villages.” Half the rural districts of England have become 
possessed of urban powers, and the results have been entirely 
disastrous. The candidates for the rural councils are, as a rule, 
either tradesmen or retired tradesmen; or, perhaps, “a villa- 
dweller with idle time on his hands; or, again, men who 
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have ‘an axe to grind.” In practice it has been found that it is 
men of the last category who are the directing force in nearly 
every council, the representatives of certain businesses which have 
a direct trade interest in urbanising the district—local owners of 
residential land which they desire to develop, contractors for local 
work, and, above all, local builders, and so “ the urbanising process 
is pushed on merrily and always at the expense of the agricultural 
poor.’ The peasant is no longer wanted—only the villa-dweller, 
and an impossible scale of expenditure, under by-laws enforced in 
the interests of trade, is used to exterminate the former. 


“The Public Health Act sprung in ignorance of its meaning on 
many a rural district, and manipulated since by the local building 
and contracting interests in connivance with suburban landowners, has 
become not only the instrument of a vast amount of jobbing expendi- 
ture of all kinds in rural England, but also an engine of direct tyranny, 
which is driving the indigenous English peasantry from the soil of its 
forefathers.”’ 


Now to Mr. Blunt’s own experiences. He has long wished to 
re-erect peasant holdings, but the expense prevented its economic 


success, This year, however, he had erected on the New Forest 
a single-storied iron bungalow. It was simple in construction, 
effective in its comfort, and wonderfully cheap. He inhabited it 
for some time, and tested its practical advantages. He then gave 
a commission to his estate carpenter to erect two similar cottages 
to serve as an experiment for further —— in Sussex. 
This he could do at the small cost of £130 for a building covering 
700 feet area, with a verandah of 240 feet more, and an out- 
building containing wash-house and closet—“ as snug and sanitary 
a home as any poor man could wish to inhabit; for there was a 
large fireplace in every room, roof ventilation, and ample door and 
window space.” These two cottages had been built where there 
were no builders’ by-laws, away from Mr. Blunt’s principal 
property. He now wished to erect similar ones on the latter, 
where, however, urban powers had been obtained and the London 
130 
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by-laws were in force. The plan of a cottage was therefore 
submitted to a rural council, and no definite objection was 
raised until the building materials were ready and the houses 
were about to be erected. The council then gave notice that 
the plan was disapproved as violating the by-laws. Mr. Blunt, 
however, very properly considered that he was fighting 
for the interests of the whole community, and resolved to 
proceed and to trust to the discretion of the county magis- 
trates. The cottage was therefore built. It replaced a very 
poor one for which a rent of 3s. 6d. had been paid. The new 
cottage cost £130, and even with an additional quarter of an acre 
for garden thrown in, Mr. Blunt was able to reduce the former 
rent by a shilling without loss. However, Mr. Blunt’s builder 
was summoned by the council for building other than with bricks 
and mortar. A further action was brought against Mr. Blunt, 
and a continuing penalty of two shillings a day was imposed 
against him to oblige him to pull the building down. 

The immediate amendment which Mr. Blunt urges in the 
Public Health Act is that no by-law of any rural sanitary 
authority shall apply to any new building to be erected on a 
freehold property where such building is more than a given 
number of yards from the nearest other dwelling or past the 
property of adjacent owners. This is an amendment which 
appears wise and reasonable, and admirably calculated to solve 
the difficulty which at present exists. It will be an effectual 
safeguard against the risk of damage to adjacent property through 
fire if the buildings proposed to be erected are of wood, and 
it will at the same time give every encouragement to builders 
to give plenty of ground to each cottage. 

Mr. Blunt has been joined in his crusade by Sir William 
Grantham, one of His Majesty’s judges and a large Sussex land- 
owner. Sir William Grantham has been subjected to not a little 
abuse in connection with his action; but he has been solely 
actuated by a sincere desire to solve the housing difficulty on wise 
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and reasonable lines, and in the true interests of the peasant class. 
Like Mr. Blunt, Sir William Grantham proposed to build cottages 
for the agricultural workers on his estate, but was prevented from 
doing so by his rural council. Sir William also headed a large 
deputation to the President of the Local Government Board in 
November last, and presented the following statement of facts :— 


1. That the by-laws governing the building of cottages in the 
country are enforced by those who either have no knowledge of the 
locus in quo or no knowledge of the wants and requirements of the 
district, or no ability to administer, or an interest against the landlord 
or person desirous of building, or a desire to administer by-laws 
suitable for towns but most unsuitable for country districts, or there is 
a desire on the part of the councils or officials of the councils to strain 
the language of the by-laws against the building owner, and instead 
of assisting him throwing every obstacle in the way of his carrying out 
the desired work. 

2. That hundreds more cottages would have been built all over 
the country, which would have prevented (to some extent) the people 
from crowding into the towns, if there had been more suitable by- 
laws, or an elasticity allowed to those who administer them, or if there 
had been no by-laws in those places or districts where there is no 
necessity to enforce them. 


The reply of Mr. Walter Long to this deputation was distinctly 
encouraging. Whilst he did not definitely commit himself to his 
future course of action, he stated that a model code of by-laws 
for rural districts had already been drawn up, and that under 
these by-laws cottages might be built either in wood or other 
materials. Only in the matter of sanitation were by-laws 
applicable to rural buildings. And he further promised to examine 
the rural code again, with a sympathetic desire to relieve unwise and 
unnecessary restrictions; but added that in his view it was absurd 
that where only trees and grass existed rules should be applied 
that were only intended for aggregations of houses in towns. 

The reply of Mr. Long will do much to encourage the 
reforming party, and the new movement has also received 
considerable impetus from the most helpful and suggestive cor- 
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respondence which has been appearing in the pages of the Spectator, 
The County Gentleman, and other papers. In this correspondence 
emphasis has been rightly placed on the necessity for wooden 
buildings to be freely permitted in all rural districts. These are 
already common in America—a country which is subject to far 
greater extremes of heat and cold than Britain. Yet such houses 
are absolutely weather-tight, warm, and sanitary. Their cost is 
considerably less than any houses which could be built with bricks 
or stones, and their general introduction in this country would 
mean that landowners and others would be able to house the 
peasant and labouring classes in rural districts at a capital outlay 
which would bring a remunerative return. 

The introduction of such buildings in this country would mean 
a considerable help towards the solution of one of the most pressing 
aspects of the housing problem. The least to be contended for is 
permission to build under the model set of by-laws drawn up by 
Mr. Long, to which reference has been made. It may reasonably 
be hoped that the movement under discussion will receive an 


impetus from the approaching exhibition of cottages to be held 
at Hitchin under the auspices of The County Gentleman and The 
First Garden City Company, Limited, which is designed to bring 
to an end the search for a cottage costing not more than {150 
to build, which, whilst healthy, convenient, and adequate, is not 
lacking in the elements of beauty. 





SOME FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY. 
By J. A. Date, M.A. 


“In looking back over the last thirty years, I realise how the whole 
relationship of the English universities to the English people has 
changed and broadened. Within that time we have seen one barrier 
after another crumbling, parting, and being swept away. Thirty years 
ago the universities of England were the universities of the few; 
to-day they are the universities of the many ; to-morrow, I trust, they 
will be the universities of all. ‘The barrier of creed has practically 
gone, the barrier of sex is going, and now the task before us is to see 
that the social barrier shall go as well—that the possession of money or 


the want of it shall no longer stand in the way of getting a sound, 
solid, and complete university education.” 


- SW tonal is a clear and strong statement of an educa- 
My tional ideal, from the lips of one in a position of 
al namin moreover, not a waster of words— 

the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool. 


Let us put by its side the words in which the 
Chonelior of the University of Birmingham reviewed the circum- 
stances of the foundation of his University :— 


“We found that there was a great opportunity not only for ourselves, 
but for other great provincial cities, to create a series of universities 
which, in the first place, would bring home to the population the advan- 
tage of the highest education, and which, in the second place, would 
specialise this highest education with some more definite idea of its 
application to science than had hitherto been found to be possible.” 


It is evident that the new universities are conscious that we are 
reaching a new stage of education in which they have a part to 
play; and that this part is to lie mainly in reaching “the 
population ’’—they are to be “for all.” This sets us wondering 
what is the real character of the ideal “ university education for 
all,” and what are the next steps towards its realisation. The 
claim of education for all is essentially modern ; everywhere the 
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child of protestantism. More broadly, the child of liberty; as such 
first recognised by the ardent zealots of the French Revolution, 
and afterwards by the makers of modern Germany, in their heroic 
building of an empire from the fragments left by Napoleon. The 
national conscience is now waking to this; many things, some of 
them unwelcome, have contributed to the awakening. It is now 
no longer necessary to plead for education in most quarters ; 
although it is secretly distrusted by reactionaries, and by those who 
live upon the produce of ignorance. Certainly the new universi- 
ties regard it as a thing very desirable, both for its own sake and 
for the sake of scientific progress. 

Perhaps the first thought that any attempt towards education 
“for all” suggests is that of certain obstacles which make the 
heart faint, and give the ideal the pathetic charm of distance. It 
must await the removal of some clear impossibilities of culture— 
await, though it may help. Those who have the opportunities and 
do not use them must be left out of account ; we need not inquire 
whether their “impossibility” is that “of dressing on £1,000 a 
year,” or the still sadder case reported from America “of makin 
ends meet at Newport on an income of £80,000." The middle- 
class will look after itself, as middle-classes do. But what is to be 
done in face of long and heavy manual labour, in-and-out- 
employment, bad housing? for these things sap both the power 
and the desire to improve. 

It will take more than another thirty years to work through 
the weary list. Meanwhile the leeway iS always increasing, men 
sinking past help, children growing up without it. However, our 
creaking wagon is safely hitched to a star-ideal; all, we are told, 
will have the chance of “a sound, solid, and complete university 
education,” ‘the highest.’ At first sight we would expect to 
find the details of this education, at once all-embracing and 
universally attainable, only in the entrancing pages of Inside- 
complete-you-are Britannia-ware. But the occasion upon which 
Principal Dale’s words were used reassures us. It was at a 
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conference between representatives of the universities and the 
working men’s organisations of the North, convened by The 
Association to Promote the Higher Education of the Working 
Classes. Let us then abandon the superlative and see what the 
conference understood by “higher” education. All the working 
men’s representatives referred to the opposition between “‘ bread- 
and-butter education” and “liberal education’’: and all pleaded 
strongly for the latter. No one was more emphatic on this point 
than the president of the Women’s Co-operative Guild—Mrs. 
Bury, of Darwin, a name to be mentioned with honour by all who 
care for the welfare of working women. This association was 
founded in August, 1903, at a conference in Oxford, over which 
the Bishop of Hereford presided. Among its first supporters were 
some of Saint George’s best friends, including the Dean of 
Durham and Professor Sadler.* Its object was stated to be “ the 
adoption of existing and the devising of fresh means by which 
working people of all degrees—even the most unskilled and 
ignorant—can be raised educationally, plane by plane, until they 
are able to take advantage of the facilities afforded by the 
universities. It is believed that this work can best be furthered 
by an associated effort of trades unions, co-operative societies, and 
University Extension authorities. The basis of the constitution, 
therefore, is the joint action of representatives of the workers’ 
organisations and of the universities of the country.’’ The great 
importance of this association from our present point of view is 
that it has brought out these strong expressions from many of 
the highest representatives both of the working class and the 
universities ; declarations of the value of liberal education and the 
function of universities to diffuse it as widely as possible. 

Let us take any rough working definition of “ liberal’ educa- 
tion, and then consider it a little from the points of view of 
matter and agency. Education that is liberal has no direct bearing 
upon daily wage-earning work ; it is desired for its own sake, or 

* The Secretary is Mr. A. Mansbridge, Windsor Road, Ilford, Essex. 
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for ideal reasons which are latent in the word liberal—the privilege 
of the free and gentle. This definition does not prevent us from 
recognising the urgency of education for bread and butter, it 
only insists upon the value of education for intellectual freedom. 
What is urgent for livelihood is not for that reason most valuable 
for life. 

I. Matter (or Substance). Yor our present purpose we must 
consider schoolwork as done—its mental discipline achieved. 
Assuming the preparatory intellectual training, we may hope 
for some agreement as to the substance of a liberal education ; 
if we say with Ruskin, “what it is most honourable to know it 
is also most profitable to learn; and the science which it is the 
highest power to possess, it is also the best exercise to acquire.” 
Let us make a tentative scheme of such knowledge, based on the 
facts of the world in which a man finds himself: which it is 
presumably good for him to appreciate. They are all branches 
of that Philosophy—the loving study of wisdom—which is the 
chief subject of “higher” education. 

A. Nature. (a) Nature study. 

(b) The natural sciences. 
(c) The arts of expression, based on observation. 

B. Society. (a) History. 

(b) The social sciences. 
(c) The art of life in society. 

C. Literature. The record of human emotion and knowledge. 

A. It is no longer so necessary to plead for science as an 
essential part of education. As nature-study it is improving the 
curriculum of schools, giving to children’s intellect its most 
natural food. As method, it is revolutionising teaching. Its 
applications to manufacture and commerce are everywhere insisted 
on; the need of it gave perhaps their chief stimulus to the new 
universities. From the point of view of liberal education, its 
importance is even greater as necessary to a rational appreciation 
of life. Some knowledge of the great principles and hypotheses 
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of science, some share of the scientific temper in dealing with facts 
—these are essential to the mind which is to be “ free.” 

Whatever the subject taught, an essential part of the teaching, 
if it is to be “liberal,” must bear upon its relation to associated 
subjects. The special subject must be supplemented by its 
philosophy, and thus armed against the dangers of the groove. 

B. One of the greatest safeguards against this danger which 
besets the schools is to be found in the study of social conditions 
and social service: the modern science of sociology in all its 
branches. ‘One would imagine, indeed, by a glance at the state of 
the world, that there was no such science, and, indeed, it is one 
still in its infancy.” That is still too true: but not so true as 
it was, thanks largely to Ruskin. ‘It implies, in its full sense, 
the knowledge of the operations of the virtues and vices of men 
upon themselves and society: the understanding of the ranks and 
offices of their intellectual and bodily powers in their various 
adaptations to art, science, and industry; the understanding of 
the proper offices of art, science, and labour themselves, as well 
as of the foundations of jurisprudence, and broad principles of 
commerce ; all this being coupled with practical knowledge of the 
present state and wants of mankind.” This is the widest virgin 
field, both in research and teaching, waiting for the universities, 
and work in it will bring them into the closest touch with the 
problems of modern civilisation. Above all, perhaps, with the 
questions centred about the conditions of landholding; and the 
great problems—how to live in cities, and how not to. The 
former, if you have to; the latter, if you can help it—unless it be 
a Garden City, or you can help to make it one. 

C. Literature has enormous advantage as a liberalising agency 
in its range of subject-matter and its appeal to so many sides 
of imagination: for it is the chief treasury of the republic of 
mind. Here, perhaps, is the widest scope of all for the extended 
teaching activities of the universities of the future. Into its rich 
granaries come the harvests of every field. 
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II. Agency. In all branches there is a more or less rigid 
distinction between the training of specialists (teachers or prac- 
titioners), and the diffusing of that general education within which 
our present scope lies. What is the most available means to this 
end, so far as concerns universities? 

The question immediately reminds us of the great gap between 
schools and universities on their present basis. There is much 
movement at either side towards its reduction, and many admirable 
agencies are doing their best to fill it: the ultimate university 
will in all probability rest upon the co-ordination of these inde- 
pendent agencies. Meanwhile the gap remains. The vast majority 
of our children leave school before the age at which any liberal 
education is possible, and very often without the training which 
is its needful preparation. Then their lives are sharply broken. 
Their further “ education”’ is left to the school in which we are 
told (by a half-truth) that foo/s learn: to casual agencies for good, 
and strenuous ones for evil: to businesses that may be 
immoral, and are almost always interested, in their motives. The 
real problems are how to provide for the years of rapid mental 
development after the present limit; to meet the demand from 
those who have already left school and are beginning to be 
conscious of the desirability of an education they do not possess ; 
and still more to stimulate that demand. In the last resort this 
can only be done by a resolute tackling of those impossibilities 
of culture mentioned at the outset; and towards this the specialists 
on both sides must work by the most careful study into actual 
conditions, and the utmost courage and honesty in acting upon 
their results. 

The extensions to cover the gap come from both sides, 

(a) Within the schools the foundation must be well laid: one 
of the hopefullest things is the general improvement of the schools, 
making them a broader basis for future culture and citizenship. 
Of these changes it is possible to mention but a few, and those 
most briefly—the direct reference is necessarily limited to primary 
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schools. We need a higher age limit. This would make it 
possible to reduce the number of compulsory subjects in the 
earlier part of the school course, and teach them more thoroughly 
—breadth of mind to be gained, not by dabbling in many subjects, 
but by development and discipline of mental power; followed in 
the later part by the beginning of general culture, and after school 
days by the amplest opportunities compatible with wage-earning. 
We need freedom in the time table (for the good teachers more 
and more, as the bad get fewer) for the appreciation of the wealth of 
pleasure and profit to be got from the outside world; the last 
great “‘continuation school,” for which we are arranging the “ pre- 
paratory.”” We need an organised system of evening continuation 
schools. But above all we need more and better teachers—better 
trained and better paid. We have been slower to abolish child- 
labour in our schools than in our factories. Though we are glad 
to think that the old form of the pupil-teacher system is doomed, 
that by no means forbids the using of quick-witted children to 
help the slow: as was done with excellent results in a school I 
knew twenty years ago. We need to see that none of our children 
are starving while we foolishly try to teach them: nor tired out 
with the long night’s preparation for the morning market. None 
of these things are impracticable: all of them are being done in 
fragmentary ways, and in all of them progress is visible. 

(b) The chief corresponding movement is the University Exten- 
sion, worked mainly by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
then by London, Liverpool and Manchester ; with others, perhaps, 
soon to be added. This movement was started with the object of 
providing university teaching for people who could not avail them- 
selves of it unless it were brought to them: hence the system of 
peripatetic lecturers. The great hope of the founders was to bring 
the kind of education they thought best within the reach of the 
working classes, just as the new universities are hoping to do now. 
The substance of this education has developed by a natural process 
till it consists of the subjects which lend themselves best to the 
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lecture system, and have hitherto been considered to have the most 
liberalising tendency. The lecture system (though something might 
be said of its limits in these days of printing and the typewriter) 
is admirably suited for this purpose. The living voice, when it 
speaks the active and sympathetic mind, can never be superseded 
for what Socrates called the “midwifery” of ideas. Great and 
growing its success has been and is, but the Extension Movement 
has not won its greatest success among the working classes; though 
its influence on their teachers is very considerable. The Extension 
by no means stands alone in this experience. Although many 
admirable agencies are at work with varying success, yet in the 
aggregate they have barely touched the working classes. The 
thousands with whom they have done excellent work are lost in 
the hundreds of thousands whom they cannot reach. ‘This is 
true, without under-rating the stability and far-reaching influence 
of their work, and without for one moment indulging the easy 
but stupid method of counting heads. The few might leaven the 
lump, if they were the only leaven at work: the ferment of society 
comes from other yeasts. Among the many reasons for this 
non-success there is one which demands notice. The movement 
was too exclusively from above. The problem lies (as in all 
economics) less in supply than in the right kind of demand. In 
this case supply and demand have not fairly met. The working 
classes were not ready for what the universities had to give, and 
the universities did not know what the working classes wanted. 
(c) This brings us back to the hopeful movement from which 
we started. The organisation of working class education must be 
done primarily by the workers themselves. Their leaders know 
as none else can what are the conditions to be faced, what the 
difficulties to avoid, and how to get into touch with their fellows. 
The work of the universities is plain—to send out teachers, 
devoted and inspiring workers, as they have so often done: but 
more than all, in fullest sympathy with the aspirations of the best 
representatives of labour, to raise their class to greater intellectual 
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freedom. One of the most striking features of the Report brought 
from America by the Mosely Commission is that there people 
believe in education. It is because many of our own labour leaders 
believe in it, that the formation of the Association for the Higher 
Education of the Working Classes is one of the most hopeful 
signs in the social outlook. Their organisations can best stimulate 
the demand. They can best say how the federation of local 
educational agencies can cover the ground without disastrous over- 
lapping, and be firmly based on local needs. They are in fact the 
experts in the demand (and the lack of it), as the universities 
should be in the supply. 

It is only, I believe, by this co-operation that the noble words 
of Principal Dale, with which I began, can be vindicated. The 
organism of society is always developing—its growth demands 
guidance and opportunity, neither of which have been very obvious 
in the lives of too many of its members. Guidance must try to 
make clear the integral unity of society and of knowledge—to 
give some insight into the natural processes, which in all organisms 
link the many and the one. From this concentration springs 
power—the kindling of the hearth, the joy of growth. 

It is not necessary to conceive such a university as charged with 
the education of all, but rather as inspiring and making more 
efficient all educational agencies. It is futile to regard it as the 
sole proprietor of a cure for all the ills of society. But serving at 
once and transcending local needs, it will offer the chance to all 
who are fit (in their own strength and by the grace of society) to 
follow their bent on lines that make for freedom. It will provide 
fully-trained teachers in as many departments of life as possible 
(not professional only): while its working-class fellows will do 
their part in increasing the number of those who desire even the 
*Jittle more ’’ which is “ what worlds away !” 

We shall then have worked back to the old meaning of the 
word “university’—a guild or union of students: but we shall 
have immeasurably enriched it. It will be the great kinship of 
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those who desire education for its own sake, and as passport to 
a life more abundantly wealthy—*“ deyond” (in the most literal 
sense) ‘the dreams of avarice.” These comrades may not see in 
education a panacea for all the countless outbreaks of original 
sin: but they will claim for it a mighty prowess in the upward 
strife of the race. 

The chief function then of this university is to help the greatest 
possible number to help themselves and others. That is, to help 
build the broadest foundations for ‘‘ the empire that abides.” 





AN EARLY FRENCH VIEW OF RUSKIN. 
By Epwarp McGecan. 


re USKIN is still, generally speaking, an unknown 

J quantity on the Continent. A vague conception of 

the personality of the man and of the nature of his 

work prevails; but it is a conception tinged with 

caricature, and altogether inadequate to a right appre- 

ciation of either. The stormy contests aroused in Britain by his 

theories on art and economics were as a ferment of merely national 

importance; as a kind of bloodless civil war, the results of which 

could have no bearing upon the destinies of other peoples: one, 

therefore, unrecorded, while it was waged, by foreign correspon- 

dents. ‘There is an insularity of the Continent as well as of these 

islands of ours; and Ruskin was the victim of it, the Continent 
the loser by it. 

And yet this isolation of Ruskin was not a result of Continental 
insularity alone. Other factors must have contributed to deny to 
him that universality of influence or, at least, of interest, exerted 
by his great foreign contemporaries, Renan, Tolstoy, and Ibsen. 
It is not our present purpose to search for and to note these 
factors—some of which are simple and obvious, others complex 
and difficult to find and fix—save what may be found in the book 
we have under review; we would simply hint, in passing, that 
such a search is an integral part of any complete study of Ruskin: 
that the study of the life and work of a writer of Ruskin’s calibre— 
of one who deals, as a master, with all the interests and activities 
of man and with all the forms and aspects of nature; of one to 
whom the soul of the long historic past is alive—even though he 
sees that past as a succession of somewhat arbitrarily selected 
periods meriting passionate praise or equally passionate blame; 
of one who is not seduced by the morbid pleasure which inevitably 
accompanies vehement and splendid denunciation of the present, 
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but throws himself into the life and struggle of that present so 
that a brighter and saner future may be its issue—is a study which, 
if it is to bear the fullest results, to lead to something more than 
fellowship in a narrow cult, must go beyond the life and work 
of the individual writer, even beyond the life and work of his 
nation, and take careful note of the conditions of life and the 
tendencies of progress or reaction among other peoples. 

The bibliography of French works on Ruskin consists almost 
entirely of the titles of books dealing generally with, or with 
special manifestations of, English life, literature and art, and of 
articles in reviews : only two or three books—half-a-dozen at most 
—are devoted exclusively to the life and work of Ruskin. Of 
these last, we propose to deal briefly with the earliest, M. Milsand’s 
LD’ Esthétique Anglaise.* 

As the title of his book implies, M. Milsand deals only with 
Ruskin’s writings on art. He has, of course, to refer, and 
frequently, to Ruskin’s views on social life and economics so far 
as these had received expression down to 1864; but he refers to 
them exclusively with regard to their bearing upon esthetics. 
He could not have done otherwise, for in 1864 Ruskin had only 
just entered upon the field of definite economic/debate, and had 
therefore to be regarded primarily as an exponent and reformer 
of art. And this gives the book a peculiar interest and value: the 
interest and value of a study of Ruskin’s esthetics unprejudiced by 
personal attitude towards his later-evolved system (if we may use 
the word) of economics or by the violent public discussion of this. 

Read again the title of M. Milsand’s book: English Aisthetics: 
A Study of Fohn Ruskin. It is a little vague, is it not? We 
might even suggest that it is a little mischievous, were not the 
whole book instinct with seriousness—for it leaves us uncertain 
whether we are to regard English esthetics as the invention of 
Ruskin or Ruskin merely as their chief exponent. We soon learn 


* L'Esthétique Anglaise: Etude sur M, Fohn Ruskin. Par J. Milsand. Paris: G. Bailliére. 
Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine. 1864. 
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that it implies something of the one and much of the other ; and 
few who have given any serious study to art will contradict the 
implication. Ruskin’s artistic propaganda, says M. Milsand, 
captured a large part of the public which had never before been 
interested in questions of esthetics ; and 


“his theories themselves, like his appreciations, were in their origin 
eminently English : that is one of the causes of the rapid popularity 
which they procured for him. It is easily seen that they strike their root 
in the instincts, the qualities and the defects of the national character, 
that they appeal to what is most permanent in it, to its religious con- 
victions, its protestant traditions, and its intense love for nature; that, 
like it, they are a remarkable compound of imagination and realism, a 
combination in which all sentiments and affections, from the moral 
sense and the poetic sensibility to the sentiment of reality, decidedly 
predominate over abstract intelligence. As to the ideas which he has 
formed of the end of painting, of the education, the discipline, and 
the self-government which he regards as appropriate to the formation 
of the artist, we shall soon see that he leads us into spheres of thought 
which are not at all French, which are situated almost at the antipodes 
of the intellectual regions which we are accustomed to explore.” 


If these words are true (and we submit that they are true, save 
that the author, in the last sentence, fails to recognise that the 
French temperament manifests, in esthetics as in matters political 
and social, not one but two extremes) we shall find in M. Milsand’s 
book something much more piquant and valuable than the 
interpretation and criticism of one aspect of a great writer—the 
interpretation and criticism of a national trait. And it may not be 
superfluous to point out that as M. Milsand is out of sympathy 
with the tendencies of the French art of his time—is disheartened, 
we presume, by the uncompromising realism of Courbet and his 
followers, and by the revolutionary aims and the excesses of the 
purely experimental stage of impressionism—our fears of being led 
astray by a foreigner need not weigh heavily upon us. Our author 
aims at creating an esthetic independent of time and place. 

In his preface, M. Milsand thus condenses the purpose of his 
book : ‘* My aim has been, above all, to take the part of painters 
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against the abstract decisions of philosophers and mere thinkers.” 
He finds that down till the fifteenth century the artist, as artist, 
“lived in a kind of sanctuary; he belonged to a brotherhood 
which had its secrets and formed a world apart ; he received by 
initiation the traditions of his predecessors, and in painting he 
recognised as judges only his masters and his peers.”” Images, not 
abstract ideas, were what mainly influenced the minds of men. 
But ‘since the Renaissance, reflection and reasoning have invaded 
artists themselves, and for a century past the press, governments, 
popular education, have largely succeeded in drawing painting from 
its sanctuary and placing it under the public gaze.” M. Milsand 
sees danger in this: ‘‘ Now that pictures have the whole nation for 
their public, artists often find themselves submitted to the jurisdic- 
tion of the public which does not paint; . . imagination 
and the plastic faculties submit to the authority of the intellectual 
faculties.” But painting, he declares, “is a language by itself, 
reserved to a particular order of sentiments, intuitions, and 
thoughts ;”” but he fears that under modern conditions it “ has 
almost lost the sentiment of its scope and purpose.” And 
perhaps chief among those who seek to turn painting from its 
true path he finds Ruskin. Ruskin 


“is the last word of the literary spirit applied to the things of art. 
His efforts have tended to renew painting only by entirely 
assimilating pictures with books, by demanding from them all that those 
minds which are not concerned with art can love in the writings of 
poets, scholars, and thinkers. Further, by his defects and his qualities 
alike, by his logic, which pushes everything to an extreme, as by the 
changeableness of his ideas, which have carried him alternately to the 
two poles of thought, Ruskin is almost a complete expression of the 
good and the evil which the literary influence can exert upon the 
plastic arts. We find in him the best of what outside thinkers can 
give to painting, what alone can save it from the routine of the studio 
and the idolatry of processes . . . . We find in him a profound 
sentiment of the moral conditions which the painter must fulfil if he 
is to make the most of his faculties and be rightly inspired by what 
imagination he has. But at the same time we find in him the radical 
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error which has always condemned abstract reasoning to mistake the 
real nature of -pictures and sculptures: . . . a demand for ideas, 
always ideas; that is, the ideas of the romancer, the historian, the 
botanist, the geologist, the anatomist !” 


M. Milsand does not deny that intellectual ideas have their place 
in painting as in literature ; only “it is not under the same form 
that they should enter into a picture.” 


“ Farewell,” he cries, “to the magic of art, farewell to the emotions 
which it alone can produce, if it desires too much to play the réle of 
science, of morality, of poetry even; if to satisfy more fully the 
faculties which are peculiar to the thinker, the poet, the man who is 
not an artist, it seeks too little to satisfy the instincts and the aspira- 
tions which distinguish the painter and the sculptor, the particular 
aptitudes and sensibilities which enter more or less into the organisation 
of every man, but which have nothing in common with his intellect, 
his moral sense, his poetic imagination.” 


In the first chapter, which he devotes to an explanation of his 
own views on esthetics so that his arguments for and against 
Ruskin may be rendered clearer, and in the subsequent chapters, 
in which Ruskin’s writings on art are passed in review, M. 
Milsand amplifies and argues these points with refreshing skill and 
honesty. But the quotations we have given from the preface 
make the issue clear; we need therefore do no more than glance 
hurriedly at some of the important criticisms and conclusions in 
the body of the book. 

M. Milsand’s own system of esthetics may be briefly summed 
up as an exaltation of the liberty and self-sufficiency of the zsthetic 
imagination. The conceptions which go to the making of paint- 
ing are very closely related to the nature of ideas properly so 
called, but the idea which they involve always addresses itself 
before all else to the senses and remains essentially emotional in 
its appeal. The poetic impression (and under the poetic he 
includes painting, written poetry, and music) is at once sensation, 
thought and will, and 
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“need only be abandoned to itself or, if we prefer it, abandoned to 
our imagination, in order to take form spontaneously in our spirit by a 
conception made after its image; if we give ourselves up to it, stilling 
all our intellectual faculties, especially the analytical, it will of itself 
take rhythm, form and thought.” 


The poetic conception is 


“in itself and by right of birth a perfect harmony of thought, 
sensation, and will . . . . it is a conception produced by the 
harmonious action of all our emotional, thinking and acting powers.” 


But we have lost sight of this; and it is science, intellectual 
specialism in all its forms, that has blinded us. Metaphysics has 
failed to erect a system of esthetics because it is wholly swayed by 
reason and intellect. ‘What has passed for some centuries for 
esthetics is the very negation of esthetics;” it regards “the 
creation of the poet as simply a transcription of an external fact 
verified by his intellect.” And poets and painters make the same 
mistake—they too, like the metaphysicians, attribute all the highest 
moments of their imagination to some external power. 

This system, it is obvious, is something very different from 
Ruskin’s. Ruskin, says M. Milsand, has carried all his interests, 
all his affections and prejudices into art. However much he may 
deal with architecture and painting, it is not the desire for beautiful 
pictures and good architecture that dominates him, but the elevation 
of man in every sense, and the desire to give to the painter and 
the architect the rdle which will best enable him to contribute 
towards this. His esthetics is thus a conflict of thoughts and 
impressions from all quarters, capable of co-ordination into a 
system only by constant contradiction and lack of logic; a system 
vitiated, further, by the fact that Ruskin’s education was primarily 
literary, and that the truths of form, colour, and appearance 
which he declares it is the business of the painter to seize and 
present, are thus aspects of truth as it appears to the man of 
letters. 
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In his writings on architecture, Ruskin was not led so far astray 
by his esthetic theories as he was when he dealt with painting. 
These form the “most completely satisfying, if not the most 
powerful,” part of his writings on art. What is best in them 
comes from his perception of the all-important fact that archi- 
tecture and painting inevitably decline when they remain aloof 
from personal sentiment and liberty, and from his strenuous 
endeavours to reintroduce into these forms of art “ that individual 
element which alone is life, inspiration, liberty, progress, originality 
—that is, the soul and essence of all art.’” What is weak and 
false in his theories comes from other sources; from, for example, 
the idea that an architectural structure should be but the frame- 
work of a sculptural decoration based upon love for nature; from 
his extreme insistence upon both the esoteric and the literal 
meanings of “love for nature,’”’ and his confusion of them while 
trying to reconcile them; and, above all, from his benevolent but 
mistaken belief that art should be a mere statement: that the 
merit of a painting or a sculpture is exactly in proportion to the 
amount, the importance, and the accuracy of the knowledge it 
gives us of the nature of things. Ruskin’s whole theory of art 
(we but condense and paraphrase M. Milsand’s arguments) is 
intimately associated with his religious ideas. He did not set 
out, in the study of art, from his religious beliefs: it is rather to 
these that he afterwards tries to relate the ideas and impressions 
which have come to him from all quarters; and it is largely from 
this that springs that constant confusion of art with morality 
which makes him at once one of the most stimulating and one of 
the most unreliable of writers on art. The quality which in The 
Stones of Venice distinguishes Ruskin from all other writers on 
architecture—that ‘‘ psychological point of view which endeavours 
to discover in the works of man the moral and intellectual state 
from which they proceed as well as the moral and intellectual 
influence they ought to exercise”’—is his greatest contribution to 
esthetics; but it is also the main source of all that is false in his 
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esthetic teaching—of ‘that immoderate preoccupation with the 
signification of works of art, with the knowledge they can transmit, 
with the teaching they can give to the spirit—of that tendency to 
make all forms of art perform what is the function of literature 
alone.” 

The issue between Ruskin and M. Milsand as regards painting 
may be put succinctly thus: To the latter, painting is that form 
of poetry in which the language of imzgination, which consists in 
expressing a human sentiment by means of aspects of nature, risks 
the greatest loss by becoming a simple description of nature. 
This has generally been overlooked by thinkers, and by none 
more than by Ruskin, who dogmatically states that the sole aim 
of painting is to enable us to know things as they are impersonally ; 
an assertion which denies to the painter the right and the possibility 
of expressing his own personality through his work. 

We may not agree with M. Milsand when he says that the five 
volumes of Ruskin’s Modern Painters resemble a district “ which 
contains fossils of different ages, beings belonging to successive 
creations separated from each other by cataclysms.” The criticism 
is extreme; but it is partly justified by the amount of truth it 
contains. Ruskin’s great work was begun before he had evolved 
any clear and comprehensive system of esthetics; and though 
wider experience and extended knowledge widened the scope of 
the later volumes and modified some of his earlier utterances, 
Ruskin could never reconcile his countless divergent views: he 
could, at most, only disguise from himself their hopeless contra- 
dictions. At one moment he is the most extreme of realists, 
demanding not only truth of form, colour, and appearance, but 
also all the separate truths which specialised science can perceive 
in natural objects. At another, he is the most enthusiastic of 
mystics, demanding that the painter be also a poet and philosopher, 
a moralist and religious zealot. This, remarks M. Milsand, may 
be a noble and beautiful function for the artist to perform, but 
Ruskin exacts the impossible. 
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M. Milsand passes in careful review Ruskin’s views on imagina- 
tion, on composition, on beauty, ignoring nothing of importance 
that is right or wrong in these, and sparing neither praise nor 
blame. We agree with him in the main. We think that he lays 
too much stress on pure imagination and the part it plays in 
painting ; that he is mistaken in regarding it as endowed with a 
chemical faculty of such unerring power that only the rudiments 
of other faculties are necessary to a painter ; and that the painter, 
as painter, has almost nothing in common with other men. His 
point of view, so diametrically opposed to Ruskin’s, naturally 
leads him to an opposite extreme—though to one far less 
dangerous to the fortunes of painting; and we cheerfully follow 
him a great part of the way—the more cheerfully in that we find 
Ruskin lingering at many unexpected turns of the road on flying 
visits from the end of it to which our backs are turned. More 
than once, indeed, M. Milsand implies, and at least once he clearly 
states, that in passages of Ruskin he finds not only the germ but 
the very substance of his own esthetics. On these occasions his 
enthusiasm is infectious; but soon, too soon, it is chilled: for 
Ruskin, “‘at the very moment when he seems so convinced that 
objects are to be represented as they appear to our spirit and not as 
they are in themselves ; at the moment when we believe that he has 
no alternative but to retract his first theory,” cries out that the sole 
“end and merit of art is to help us to understand the works of 
God, and that the only standard by which they are to be judged 
is exact truth to nature—realism!” ‘The fact is,” says M. 
Milsand, “that all dissolves between the fingers of Ruskin 
it is the aim of his logic to reach Rome by every road.” 

We have seen that M. Milsand regards Ruskin’s fatal errors in 
esthetics as springing from two main sources : his over-insistence 
upon realism or truth to nature, and his view of the relation of 
art to morals or to the problem of the elevation of the race. We 
agree with him. The nature and the scope of the esthetic 


imagination and the place of “ purpose” in art are questions still 
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with us, perhaps questions unsolvable; but at this day there is no 
arrogance in asserting that if Ruskin’s theories were applied as 
absolutely as they were enounced dogmatically art would soon be 
in a parlous state. And yet, as M. Milsand points out so well, 
Ruskin’s errors arose from an excess rather than from a defect of 
qualities. 


“* Ruskin possesses far too much of the great quality of his race, the 
power of examining in detail. . . . His thirst for analysis always takes 
the upper hand, his intellectual curiosity always leads him to conclude 
that the best picture is that which copies most accurately all that we 
can discover in objects by examining them bit by bit.” 


But, he adds, every detail of an object inspires so many ideas and 
emotions in Ruskin that the loss to him would be great if painters 
presented only their own personal impressions of the world of 
nature. Similarly with Ruskin’s other principal error—his view 
of the relation of art to morals. It also would destroy the 
individuality of the painter, for 


“the human, pathetic, philosophic, or moral interest, all the interests 
that are demanded of the artist are simply and precisely what the 
ignorant crowd looks for in a picture—or rather the educated crowd 
which has never experienced the particular emotions which it is the 
purpose of art to render and, unable to appreciate the special qualities 
of images, demands from these only the merits of a tale or a novel. 
These merits may have a value in painting; they are good up to a 
certain point, just as the poetic sentiment is good in a treatise on 
astronomy or geology,” 


but they can never be the sole or principal aim of art. Surely 
here there can be little ground for sympathy with Ruskin ?—and 
yet we have only to turn over a few pages to find that here also 
Ruskin strayed rather by excess than by defect of qualities. 
What M. Milsand means will be clear from the following quotation 
with which we terminate our extracts from his book—a work, far 
too little known, which we cannot too warmly commend to all who 
are interested in Ruskin or in that larger subject, esthetics. 
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“If we could separate Ruskin’s moral valuations, his opinions and 
intuitions which have no basis in reasoning, and the ideas by which 
he examines these, we would perceive that he goes astray only in his 
opinions. If we examine his realism we shall find underlying it the 
feeling, intense and profoundly true, that a great and living art, as 
great as nature and as man, can have its source only in a universal 
sympathy, in that inclination which is as the spirit of love—the 
inclination to be interested in everyone, to discover, by forgetting 
ourselves, the beauty and the impressive side of every thing. . . . 
If, again, we examine his tendency to confuse the domain of the 
painter with that of the writer, we shall find that it includes a feeling 
no less true of the solidarity of all our faculties, an immense desire to 
quicken art by uniting it to the movement of our thoughts and by 
giving to it the passion of our moral nature, a profound perception, 
above all, of the influence which qualities and defects of character 
exercise upon our handiworks, upon the picture of the painter or the 
nail which the workman fashions. And it is mainly in this that 
Ruskin has been an innovator, for this that he deserves to be heard. 
If I were asked what fruit of his ideas will remain, I would unhesita- 
tingly reply : what they have truly added to our knowledge—what 
they have taught us upon the ethics of art. 

“The ethics of art, that, in a word, is what European esthetics 
owes to England (M. Milsand forgets that much is owed to Diderot) ; 


and Ruskin’s greatest glory is to have done much towards founding 
that unknown science.” 
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A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression. By Eustace Miles, M.A. 
tt ll 10, St. Paul’s Road, 1904. 65. net. 


yEEP fit and keep good.” They were favourite 
eng of “Loony” Balfour, the Oxford Blue, who 
now lies buried amid the heather he loved so well. 
io might have formed the motto of this book, for 
7) Mr. Miles’ study is to show how boys may be helped 
to ne fit, and by keeping fit be one stage nearer, anyhow, to 
keeping good. The book is valuable because it is the result of 
personal experience, the experience of one who started, as he tells 
us, by being a “crock” at racquets, and became, “by taking 
thought,’ ” the champion player of racquets and tennis. It is a 
study of how the due regulation of our lower life may help the 
full development of life on its higher plane. It begins with diet. 
Diet should be meatless, says Mr. Miles. He will not have the 
word “ vegetarian” at any price, because he does not believe in the 
haphazard way of giving up meat and eating the rest, especially 
when cabbages are ‘drained of all their precious juices by ignorant 
cooks.” Milk and cheese, pulse-foods, plasmon, eggs, and nuts 
are to take the place of the succulent steak. Statistical tables are 
always mightily convincing as to the superior nutritive value of 
these things and their economy, but one thing statistical tables 
always leave out of account, and that is the natural taste. A 
child must have to eat what it eats with zest, and for town-bred 
boys, whose danger is not eating enough, this is particularly 
important. How the “leisurely eating,” which Mr. Miles makes 
the basis of all things, is to be secured under their conditions of 
life, it is difficult to see, nor would one envy the house-master 
who took in hand the same task with some two score robustious 
boarders. 
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Mr. Miles has a scheme of exercises for cricket, lawn tennis, 
fencing, rowing, boxing, skating and swimming. These are quite 
American in their elaboration. They require, for the most part, 
no apparatus and aim at agility, spring and poise rather than the 
bulky muscles of Sandow and his imitators, to whom the Hercules 
Farnese or the Bologna sausage would seem to be the eau idéal 
of the human shape divine. 

Mr. Miles is admirable on the sex problem. What God has 
cleansed, it is not for us to call unclean. ‘‘ When we condemn 
normal things as improper, we condemn God.” The boy must be 
taught to respect all his organs equally, and to regard himself as 
“captain of a team of members, a ruler of a kingdom within.” 
There must be perfect frankness between parent and child. The 
parent or master frankly admitting that he has had his own 
difficulties will be able to help, because he will win the boy’s con- 
fidence. The low inclination must be displaced by the higher, as 
weeds are best overcome by planting good herbs ; temptation is 
to be overcome by rising above it; the mind must be filled if 
possible through self-suggestion, with a “compelling ambition,” a 
new ideal, not the blue-nosed Deacon sort, but the Christian 
athlete. There are helps here for the mind as well as the body, 
and, though I have not said so much about them, they are the 
most valuable part of the book, which a teacher of boys should 
read who realises the meaning of his great trust. 
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Shaksperean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, 
Macbeth. By A. C. Bradley, Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. 








BYATRS ROFESSOR Bradley’s long-expected lectures on 
- Shakspere are assured beforehand of a hearty welcome. 
Dyx Not only those who have heard him, but those who 
J remember the ripe and sound judgment of his inaugural 
v4 Oxford lecture,* will be eager to read his exposition of the 
N\) greatest things in our literature. Since then he has published 
a very full commentary on Jn Memoriam, marked by minute 
faithfulness to the text and keen insight into both art and 
human nature. But it is in this volume that we have the 
rich ingathering of his long harvest. 

Shakspere study has provided some of the most vital 
criticism, in awaking very different minds. In the great 
i. war against convention which heralded the nineteenth century, 

4} the Romantic critics (Schlegel, Coleridge) took sympathetic 
exposition for their business, instead of judgment by classical 
standards. But scientific method was long in coming to the 
aid of sympathy—as long as it has been in the case of 
political economy. Professor Moulton’s bookT was a strong 
plea for the application of inductive method to literary 
criticism, and Professor Bradley’s is the best application of it our 
literature has yet produced. 

The first requisite for the method is “that close familiarity 
with the plays, that native strength and justice of perception, and 
that habit of reading with an eager mind, which make many an 
unscholarly lover of Shakspere a far better critic than many a 
Shakspere scholar. Such lovers read a play more or less as if they 
were actors who had to study all the parts . . . . they want 


© Poetry for Poetry’s Sake: reviewed in these columns, October, 1go1. 
t+ Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist: R. G. Moulton. 
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to realise fully and exactly the inner movements which produced 
these words and no other, these deeds and no other, at each 
particular moment.”’ A vivid and imaginative sympathy, a careful 
and honest analysis—these make the richest enjoyment. ‘ This 
at any rate is the faith in the strength of which I venture, with 
merely personal misgivings, on the path of analytic interpreta- 
tion.” 

To deepen our pleasure, without accumulating a vast store of 
aids to pleasure, is the aim and the success of this book. It isa 
critical education to see the fidelity to the text, and to the impressions 
it makes: for nothing is easier than in the pursuit of an attractive 
theory to overlook inconvenient passages, or simulate conventional 
emotions. Nothing demands a more sleepless intellectual courage ; 
and there is no safeguard like a faithful study of the facts, which 
in a piece of imaginative literature are the artist’s words and the 
reader’s feelings. 

Such is Dr. Bradley’s method. We can give little idea of the 
light it enables him to throw upon the plays he studies. Looking 
at the plays after reading his book, we feel more than ever the 
glow and pulse of life in their characters. Dramatic art can do 
nothing greater than to create the image of life on a noble scale, 
so that its lightest words and acts are the expression of that life. 
Dr. Bradley makes us realise Shakspere’s closeness to that ideal. 
His style has a quiet intensity which, in analysis, is apt to become 
cold. It is always remarkably accurate and clear: and constantly 
his emotion warms it into a restrained and effective eloquence.* 
The first lecture is devoted to a study of “the sudstance of 
Shaksperean Tragedy ”—which we had hoped to make the main 
subject of this review, if time and space had not failed. The second 
is a study of “the construction of Shakspere’s Tragedies.” Then 
after the studies of the plays, there follow a hundred or so pages 


of notes on crucial passages—remarkably fresh and helpful in 
treatment. 


* of which we had already felt the power in his memoir of R. L, Nettleship. 
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Criticism preoccupied with its magisterial function will, as a 
rule, fail to secure the barest justice for the prisoner at the bar— 
guilty or not. Worse than that, it is always restricting the 
sources of pleasure. Criticism such as Dr. Bradley’s, not seeking 
judgment, is more likely to attain justice. More than that, it is 
always helping others to find ‘infinite riches in a little room.” 


The Works of Fohn Ruskin. Edited by E. T. Cook and Alexander 
Wedderburn. Library Edition. Vols. XIII, XIV, XV and 
XV 1. London: George Allen. £1 15. net each. 


N our issue of October, 1904, we continued our review 
of this complete edition of Ruskin’s works, leaving off at 
the twelfth volume. Mr. Cook’s introductions to the 
q volumes now before us cover the main events and activi- 
ties of Ruskin’s life from 1856 till 1860. These four 
years of Ruskin’s life were mainly spent in arranging the Turner 
drawings bequeathed to the nation, in the criticism of contemporary 
art, in the teaching of drawing, and in public lecturing, and the 
above volumes deal respectively with Ruskin’s work in each of 
these directions. 

The thirteenth volume is devoted to Ruskin’s writings on 
Turner and kindred subjects, and includes the Harbours of 
England, various letters, public and private, on the Turner 
Bequest, catalogues and letters respecting various exhibitions and 
collections, and a vast quantity of minor matter relating to the 
great artist whose genius he so largely revealed and interpreted. 

The introduction to this volume is more than ordinarily interest- 
ing, for in it we are given the narrative relating to Turner’s will 
and the development of events in connection with his bequest to 
the nation. 
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Turner died in 1851, whilst Ruskin was at Venice. Turner 
had appointed him an executor of the will, and had left his 
pictures and drawings to the nation, and the bulk of his other 
property to found a charitable institution for decayed artists. 
Turner's bequest of his pictures to the National Gallery was made 
on the condition that a room or rooms were added to the present 
gallery, to be called, when erected, Turner’s Gallery, and in which 
his pictures were to be kept. In the event of the National Gallery 
not building the gallery within ten years, the bequest was to lapse, 
and Turner’s house in Queen Anne Street, where his pictures were 
to be kept in the meantime, was to be used as a Turner Gallery. 
The last part of his will directed that the residue of his estate 
should be devoted to the founding of a charitable institution for 
the maintenance and support of poor and decayed male artists, born 
in England and of English parents. Turner seems to have 
drafted the will himself without the aid of a solicitor ; it was, in 
many parts, obscure and open to more than one interpretation. 
Moreover, the main purpose of it, the establishment of the insti- 
tution for artists, was thought to be contrary to the Charitable 
Uses Act. Turner’s next-of-kin accordingly contested the will, 
and a long Chancery suit commenced. Ruskin renounced the 
executorship forthwith, stating in a letter to his father, dated 
February 17th, 1852: “I must beg you to get me out of the 
executorship; as the thing now stands it would be mere madness 
for me to act.” The law proceedings lasted until 1856, when 
the Court of Chancery approved a compromise agreed to by the 
parties to the suit. The chief results of this compromise were that 
the charity for decayed artists was thrown over, the next-of-kin 
got the bulk of Turner’s property, except the pictures, which 
became the property of the nation. It will thus be seen that 
Turner’s dearest wishes were not given effect to, though the main 
purpose of his will was not open to any doubt. 

Turner’s sketches, pictures, and drawings were handed over to 
the National Gallery in 1856, and Ruskin, who was then abroad, 
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hastened back to the scene of action, for his interest in securing 
the proper arrangement and exhibition of Turner’s works for the 
benefit of the nation was as keen as ever. He was particularly 
anxious to arrange the vast quantity of drawings which Turner 
had left, and he offered to undertake the task of arranging the 
whole collection of drawings and sketches. The offer was accepted 
by the Trustees of the National Gallery, and the work occupied 
Ruskin from the early months of 1857 until May, 1858. The 
labour was of a very exacting character, and it is well that the 
country should be reminded of the debt it owes Ruskin in this 
connection. 


“«¢] was at work altogether on this task,’ says Mr. Allen in a com- 
munication to the Editors, ‘for eight months. Mr. Ruskin was very 
jealous of anyone but his own assistants touching the drawings, lest 
harm should befall them. After our day’s work at the Gallery, Mr. 
Ruskin and I used to take the measurements of drawings to Denmark 
Hill, where I cut with my own hands about 800 thick passe partout 
mounts—these were taken to the gallery and the drawings inserted 
there.’ He gave an account of his labours in the preface to the fifth 
volume of Modern Painters. He worked, he said, ‘every day, all day 
long, and often far into the night ;’ and, ‘I have never in my life,’ 
he added, ‘ felt so much exhausted as when I locked the last box, and 
gave the keys to Mr. Wornum in May, 1858.’” 


We cannot now refer in greater detail to all that Ruskin did to 
make Turner’s bequest understood and valued by the nation at 
large, but we may be permitted to give voice to the regret so 
largely felt at the treatment accorded to the drawings and sketches 
upon which Ruskin devoted so much labour. The great bulk of 
these, some thousands in number, are stowed away in tin boxes in 
the cellars of the National Gallery. There has been a little 
improvement of late years in the attention they have received, for 
there is a permanent exhibit of a number in the National Gallery, 
and six collections have been arranged for loan to provincial 
galleries, but no adequate attempt has been made or seems likely to 
be made to utilise and to render accessible one of the most noble 
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gifts ever made to the nation. The Editors of the Library edition 
deem it their duty to record the fact of the neglect of the Turner 
bequest, and we can only hope that their words will lead to an 
awakening of the public, no less than the official conscience. 

The plates in the thirteenth volume include photogravures from 
the engravings of Turner’s pictures for the Harbours of England, 
together with a considerable number of Turner’s drawings and 
sketches in the National Gallery and other collections. 

Volume XIV is mainly occupied with Ruskin’s Academy Notes, 
but includes his letters and papers on pictures and artists from 
1857 to 1858, and his notes on Prout and Hunt (1879-1880). 

Ruskin commenced his series of Academy Notes in 1855, and 
continued them annually until 1859. Their commencement was 
due to the fact that Ruskin was often applied to for advice and 
criticism, and especially for his opinion of current works of art, 
and he therefore intended them to serve as a guide to those 
pictures in the exhibitions of the year which appeared to him most 
interesting, to quote his own words, either in their good qualities 
or in their failure. He also intended the notes to support and 
illustrate general statements in his own writings, and to encourage 
and trace the growth of the pre-Raphaelite influence. 

It is obvious that Ruskin was only able to deal each year with 
a comparatively small number of the pictures of the year, but his 
selections were wisely made and were adequate for the special 
purposes he had in view. Time has vindicated the justice of most 
of his criticisms, and not a few of these now seem invested with 
a gift of prophecy. 

In the appendix of the fourteenth volume there is a particularly 
interesting account of the evidence which Ruskin gave before the 
Royal Academy Commission in June, 1863. This has its lessons 
even for us to-day. 

Volume XV is devoted to the three works which Ruskin 
produced for the teaching of drawing, namely, The Elements of 


Drawing, first issued in 1857, The Elements of Perspective, which 
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followed in 1859, and The Laws of Fésole, which was not issued 
until 1877-1878, but which is properly included in this volume 
on account of its topical connection with the earlier works. 

We have already pointed out that the origin of Academy Notes 
was due to the requests Ruskin had for guidance as to pictures, 
and Ihe Elements of Drawing had a similar commencement, for 
he was continually being applied to for instruction and advice with 
regard to the practice of drawing, and the book was really a 
development of his practical work as a teacher at the Working 
Men’s College, then lately founded. 

Mr. Cook records the immediate success which The Elements 
of Drawing had, and he rightly attributes this to the originality 
of its method and to its simplicity of argument in treating a 
technical matter. There is no doubt that many students of 
drawing throughout the country received inspiration and practical 
help from this and the following books. The methods he advo- 
cated have had considerable influence, and, to take one instance 
only, the Science and Art Department issued, in 1890, 4 Selection 
from The Liber Studiorum, A Drawing Book suggested by the 
Writings of Mr. Ruskin, as a volume in The South Kensington 
Drawing Book. The Elements of Drawing has been translated 
into German and into Italian, and has also had a wide circulation 
in America. 

The Elements of Perspective, which appeared two years after The 
Elements of Drawing, was meant as a companion volume to com- 
plete Ruskin’s text book of elementary drawing. This work did 
not make the popular appeal of the first book, and no second 
edition was called for. 

The Laws of Feésole was really a new version of Tbe Elements 
of Drawing, which latter had long been allowed by Ruskin to 
remain out of print. The book is not complete; it was described 
as volume I, but Ruskin never completed the scheme intended. 
The book follows in general scope The Elements of Drawing, its 
main object being “ to suggest the manner in which drawing might 
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most helpfully be made a part of general education, and to lay 
down a scheme for the elements only of professional education 
in art.” 

The illustrations in volume XV are of particular interest, as 
they include more than a hundred reproductions of Ruskin’s 
drawings and diagrams illustrating his own teaching. 

Volume XVI contains the lectures delivered by Ruskin during 
the years 1856-1860, with his letters upon the Oxford Museum, 
and other matter. The lectures now brought together are: 4 
Joy for Ever and tis Price in the Market, originally issued in 1857 
under the title of The Political Economy of Art, The Inaugural 
Address at the Cambridge School of Art (1858), and The Two 
Paths (1859). The other lectures, addresses, etc., included in 
the volume were delivered during the same years, but were not 
included by Ruskin in any of his published works. In Mr. 
Cook’s Introduction we are again made aware of the reluctance 
which Ruskin’s parents had to his becoming a public lecturer. 
To their minds it meant waste of energy, for they regarded it as 
much more important that he should write. Lecturing appeared 
to them, moreover, to involve a loss of dignity. In the extract 
which is given from one of his letters to his parents on the 
subject, he shews that he wished not only to increase the range 
of his influence, but to produce immediate effect. This was a 
true explanation of his appearance as a lecturer, for Ruskin was 
far too earnest to remain content with the written word if he 
could secure the success of his teaching by other methods. 

We cannot here refer in detail to the circumstances under which 
the various lectures in the volume were produced, but we hope 
our readers will consult for themselves Mr. Cook’s Introduction, 
which covers Ruskin’s thought and work during this period in a 
very full manner. Particularly interesting too is the account 
which he gives of the inception and building of the Oxford 


Museum, which was later to be associated with an important crisis 
in Ruskin’s life. 
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We must, however, find space to refer to appendix IX, which 
contains the evidence given by Ruskin before the Public Institu- 
tions Committee. This Committee was appointed “to inquire 
whether it is in the power of Parliament to provide, or of this 
House to recommend, further facilities for promoting the helpful 
recreation and improvement of the people by placing institutions 
supported by general taxation within reach of the largest section 
of the taxpayers, at hours, on weekdays, when, by any ordinary 
custom of trade, such persons are free from toil.” Ruskin gave 
evidence before this Committee on March 20th, 1860, and took 
the opportunity, in reply to many questions from members of the 
Committee, to give his views on a number of questions respecting 
the working men of this country and of the Continent. We 
reproduce from this evidence, every word of which is of profound 
interest, the last four questions addressed to him, with his answers : 


“126. Chairman. I understood you to say that you did not object 
to trade, but that you wished each country to produce that which it 
was best fitted to produce, with a view to an interchange of its 
commodities with those of other countries ?—Yes. 

127. You did not intend to cast a slur upon the idea of competi- 
tion?——Yes, very distinctly ; I intended not only to cast a slur, but to 
express my excessive horror of the principle of competition, in every 
way; for instance, we ought not to try to grow claret here, nor to 
produce silk; we ought to produce coal and iron, and the French 
should give us wine and silk. 


128. You say that, with a view to an interchange of such com- 
modities ?-—Yes. 

129. Each country producing that which it is best fitted to produce? 
— Yes, as well as it can; not striving to imitate or compete with the 
productions of other countries. Finally, I believe that the way of 
ascertaining what ought to be done for the workman in any position, 
is for any one of us to suppose that he was our own son, and that he 
was left without any parents, and without any help; that there was no 
chance of his ever emerging out of the state in which he was, and 
then, that what we should each of us like to be done for our son, so 
left, we should strive to do for the workman.” 
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Here we see the great writer on art turning to the work of 
economics and social reform which was to occupy so large a portion 
of his later life, and the evidence becomes of particular interest 
when we remember that later in the same year the publication of 
Unto This Last was to commence in the pages of the Cornhill. 

There appears to have been a slight confusion in preparing the 
contents pages of volume XVI of the Library Edition. In the 
body of the book there are five appendices to The Two Paths, but 
none of these are mentioned on the contents page, although where 
other appendices occur they are correctly noted in the list of 
contents. As there is no index to each volume it is doubly 
important that the contents page should be complete. We could 
wish indeed that, in addition to the general index which it is pro- 
posed to issue when the edition is complete, an index had been 
provided at the end of each volume. 

Another point which we think open to discussion is whether the 
letters and diaries of Ruskin should not be brought together and 
published in one or more volumes, instead of being given in 
fragments in the various introductions. 


City Development: A Study of Parks, Gardens and Culture Institutes. 
A Report to the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. By Professor 
Patrick Geddes. With Plan, Perspective, and 136 Iliustrations. 
Medium 410. 232 pp. Edinburgh: Geddes and Co.; Bournville: 
The Saint George Press. 1904. 215. net. 


HEN I entered Dunfermline I was aware of only 
one thing: an ancient Church forsaken and forgotten. 
And then I read Professor Patrick Geddes’s fascinating 
monograph, and was astonished to find how differently 
one place could speak to two people. It had really 
never occurred to me that a man might set out to be an artist in 
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cities, and propose to create deliberately that civic beauty, structural 
and spiritual, which one has been accustomed to regard as the work 
of the gods and not of man. For the Church was the source of 
all civic beauty; and since she has been forsaken and forgotten, 
no beautiful thing, one had thought, could be engendered. The 
genius of a city is something greater and richer than any art 
conception can devise or any analysis reveal. Nisi Dominus 
aedificaverit, one remembered, in vanum laboraverunt qui aedificant ; 
vanum est vobis ante lucem surgere. Well, Professor Geddes has 
got up very early in the morning, and has done all that can be 
done; and his book would have convinced me altogether, except 
for one dramatic circumstance. Frustra. They won't have it. 
You cannot give people a better city than they collectively deserve, 
and when they do deserve it, the genius of the city will manifest 
itself in its peculiar and appropriate forms of art. Very likely 
in just such a way as Professor Geddes has outlined; perhaps 
otherwise. You can make a city clean and healthy and convenient, 
but its appropriate beauty you cannot engineer. That beauty 
must come as the flowers come. As will be seen from our con- 
sideration of Mr. Geddes’s scheme in detail, he prepares for a social 
culture and ethos that do not exist, and cannot be brought into 
being by the erection of the symbolic structures that might well 
be their natural and inevitable expression. But this is a mistake 
that is just now being made everywhere. There must be worship 
before you build your chapel rightly; there must be fidelity and 
pride and defiance before you can build your keep; there must 
be a spiritual city before there can be made a city that looks 
spiritual. We reverse the process. 

Now every page shows that Mr. Geddes loves Dunfermline as 
men normally and historically have worshipped their cities; and 
it is just this normal and historic attitude that has made civic 
beauty. And for him, as for Aristotle, the whole end and purpose 
of the city is virtue—a spiritual perfection, a certain graciousness 
and valour of its people. It is altogether a religious attitude 
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towards the genius of the place. Do not deride the genius Joci. 
There are many kinds of spiritual presence, but few more subtle, 
more potent, more insistent than that which comes upon us as we 
enter a road or an old house or acity. The genius is a concrete 
individual ; it has a character; its ethical and human qualities are 
just as real as its material qualities. It has “features”; our 
language speaks of it as we speak of a man; often, indeed, we 
perceive that it is in some way not less but more than human. 
There is nothing really unspiritual in the world. The child-mind 
knows this, or rather never questioned it; the new and richer 
child-mind, to which it is the inestimably good fortune of this 
generation (not without help from Mr. Geddes) to be returning, 
not only knows it but cannot be shaken from it, because the 
questions have come, and have done their best and their worst 
and have gone again, like a disquieting but salutary gale in the 
early year. Of this simple mind we may perhaps say that it has 
been ‘‘ made whole,” as contrasted with the mind which arbitrarily 
assumes some aspects of experience to be real and other aspects to 
be just no more than your and my private fantasy and fugitive 
emotion. So, if you lift up your eyes to the hills from oh 
is your help, nothing is really gained by the perverse and futile 
pretence that the hills are not the breath of courage just as truly 
as they are masses of stone. If some presence still moves in 
ancient gardens in the cool of the evening (as you very well know 
that it does) then why not say so? And if your city seems to 
you more than a fortuitous aggregation of houses—seems rather 
a vision of many wonderful virtues and achievements and failures, 
the voice of a heart that speaks to your heart, the wisdom of an 
immemorial experience that has been nourished by innumerable 
lives and now nourishes your own, then know that this is your 
city indeed, and set up an altar to the genius /oci. That is what 
Mr. Geddes meant to do. 

Of course, this sense of the reality of our experience of places 
and of cities and of natural prospects—that is to say, this sense 
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of the fundamentally spiritual constitution and significance of the 
world that we call ** without,” has never forsaken the artist or the 
mystic or the symbolist. This it is that gives the impulse to all 
landscape and figure painting. It is absolutely at the heart of all 
poetry. It is under the burden and in the freedom of this sense 
that the greater novelists, such as Tolstoi and Hardy, have 
worked. Very notably is it shown in Mr. Robert Hichens’s 
Garden of Allah, in which the merely personal tragedy, immense 
as it is, seems to be no more than a glimpse or a hint at a more 
exceeding passion and a more tremendous catastrophe that are the 
desert and the desert cities; and only so can be fully represented 
in all its pity. But most of all, it is of the very essence of 
religion—of all religion, I mean, that has not declined upon a 
mere system of rationalism tempered by muddleheadedness, under 
which a conventional morality is sought to be reinforced by sheer 
sentimentalism. The religions of Thebes and of Zion, of Athens 
and of Rome, and that of Rome again, are all exuberant with 
myth and symbol, if in any way they may reveal how the genera- 
tions of men are not alone nor unregarded, and how our poor 
judgments of worth and of beauty are not stultified by ultimate 
reality. And in these mythological systems (no one will be afraid 
to call them so who realises that except in myth there is little 
truth) the city holds a first and wonderful place as the symbol 
of the god, and his workmanship, and his delightful treasure. 
That in the midst of a city, then, and especially of a city 
anciently of great political and ecclesiastical pre-eminence, there 
should be set a palace symbolising its dignity and meaning 
through all vicissitudes of time, seems to be a worthy conception. 
Mr. Geddes has drawn up a scheme for such a building, and has 
elaborated it with endless ingenuity. Its long and irregular plan 
begins with a stairway from the most imposing street in Dun- 
fermline, Monastery Street, up to a Cloister representing Celtic 
history, and thence, through a Round Tower such as that at 
Brechin, to the Medizval Building. A short extract at this point 
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will show his peculiar methods of symbolism, which have been 
already exercised in his Outlook Tower in Edinburgh, and else- 


where. 
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“ Here we enter the larger building needed to give due expression 
to mediaval Dunfermline and Scotland. We may first enter its 
Great Gallery, a long hall, partly lit from the north by a large round- 
arched window, recalling those of the ruined abbey and of its kindred 
cathedral of Durham; its timbered roof pierced with an adequate 
series of small garret windows in triple tier, so as to keep the wall 
space for decoration and give vertical lighting without the resort to 
roof lighting of an ordinary picture-gallery, which, besides being too 
ample for our purpose, is incompatible with the style in keeping with 
this. At the north end, or rather in a recess at its north-east corner, 
the plan shows the statue of St. Margaret. We next space out the 
walls into four or five large spaces on each side for permanent 
decorative panels, each representing some characteristic scene, at once 
of Dunfermline and Scottish history, with pedestals between, on 
which statues (or it may be suits of armour) may be placed. The 
two sides may, again, be allotted to the spiritual and the temporal powers 
—the material and ideal events which have made or marked our 
history. Leaving for a moment the allocation of these panels, save to 
note that these may suffice for the two centuries from Malcolm and 
Margaret to Wallace, this gallery opens between paired columns into 
a smaller central hall, with two main recesses upon its north-eastern 
side for our two national heroes of the successive Wars of Independence 
—Wallace and Bruce. These may be represented by separate statues 
merely, or by groups, say, of three—Wallace with Douglas and Sir 
John the Graeme ; and Bruce with Randolph and his brother Edward, 
or his own queen. Above them stands fitly the Central Tower. Its 
Crown, so characteristic of our Scottish architecture, is surely doubly 
appropriate here. 

“From this Hall of Independence the gallery again runs on, with 
its panels and pedestals, till, at the southern end, on either side of the 
large rose window which should here fill and adorn its high-pitched 
gable, should stand in dramatic contrast the two figures with whom 
medieval Scotland ended: Queen Mary on one side, Knox on the 
other. The former statue (or group) may be recessed, more or less as 
was Queen Margaret’s, the latter placed just beyond the gallery in the 
recess of the South Tower shown in the main elevation, thus archi- 
tecturally balancing the Culdee Tower at the opposite end of the 
building, and both in their simplicity contrasting with the richer 
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Central Tower and Crown, which, as we have seen, are appropriate to 
that culmination of national and architectural individuality with which 
the fourteenth century opened in Scotland no less than in other lands. 

“The return from more ornate architecture to severity appropriate 
to the Reformation, its renewal of Culdee simplicity, as also that 
especial contact with the French rather than with the German or 
English reformers which the very name of Calvinism commemorates, 
are also expressed in the architecture of this Reformation Tower, since 
at this period the long French alliance of Scotland culminates with 
Mary, and comes to an end with the Reformation. 

‘From tower to tower along the front of this mediazval building, 
and on the same level as the triple hall we have just described, runs 
an open Cloister walk, its columns more ornate than that above the 
Bee-Alley wall, since in keeping with the richer architecture of the 
abbey itself, once and again so great, as chronicles and surviving ruin 
alike proclaim. This twofold range of cloister walk would thus afford 
in itself a beautiful and attractive ambulatory, with shelter in all 
weathers—a changing succession of views, also, of garden and buildings, 
abbey and park beyond, each well framed within its cloister columns. 
The capitals of each cloister arch would, again, afford admirable 
scope for varied and appropriate design, and for working out more fitly 
the historic succession of architectural and decorative styles, of events, 
and of symbolisms. And if any fear that in thus affording a (too rare) 
field and opportunity for designer and carver excessive expense may 
be incurred, it may be well to recall here the fact that in the con- 
struction of the Oxford Museum—and of later buildings, in which 
such freedom has been allowed the artist and workman—the actual 
expense of carving has positively fallen below that customary for the 
mechanical repetition of a single design throughout an arcade! For the 
carver can only put spirit and energy into work which interests him, 
and which puts him on his mettle—in short, which treats him as an 
artist working for a result, and not as a copying machine for wages. 

“Viewing now more in detail this great Hall of Medieval History, 
we must now consider the pictures it should include, say rather the main 
events it should commemorate—first, from Malcolm and Margaret to 
the Wars of Independence, and then from these to the Reformation. 
Broadly allotting, as in the Celtic cloister, opposite sides to the 
temporal and the spiritual evolution of our country, as far as these 
may be distinguished, a worthy series of scenes may readily be 
suggested. 


7 + * * * * * 
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“In this way we should have a Gallery of Scottish History such as 
scarcely as yet exists in or for any city or country. For though noble 
commemorative halls, nobly decorated also, might be named—notably, 
for instance, the Coronation Hall of the ancient German Empire at 
Aachen—no such continuous outline of any national history, on both 
its temporal and its spiritual side at once, has as yet been attempted. 


* * * 7 * * * 


“Can any doubt the inspiring value of such a scheme, and this 
primarily to the people and to the young, for whom, as I am not for 
one moment forgetting, this Trust primarily exists? The inspiring 
value of our existing monuments, even of the modern Abbey Tower 
with its colossal modern inscription, despite its more than questionable 
art, is not to be denied; but greater, of course, is that of the patriotic 
monuments of Stirling and of Edinburgh; and greater still would be 
the appeal of the present edifice, with its statues and pictures gradually 
worked out, as they would be, at that higher level of painting and 
sculpture which so many Scottish artists have fully attained, and to 
express which they only need such opportunity and encouragement, 
such place and scope as I am here proposing.” 


From the Medizval Building we pass to the Renaissance, and 
thence to the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Century 
Buildings, the last being the Tower of Outlook, each with its 
appropriate halls, statues and pictures; and as the plan indicates 
the process of time, so the elevation represents the increasing 
complexity of political organisation and of human interests by the 
addition of storey after storey on the descending slope of the site. 


Thus: 
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“The comparative isolation and unity of the Celtic world is represented 
by its simple cloister, but our Medieval building requires three storeys 
—for Dunfermline, for Scotland, and for Europe, in which England 
was too often the most foreign of nations. 

“With the union of the English and Scottish crowns, indicated at 
the beginning of our Renaissance building, a new storey is introduced 
—that of English history, henceforth fundamental to Scottish, at any 
rate far more important to us henceforth than the general whole 
of Europe remaining upon the storey below. 

“ With the eighteenth century a new storey appears, that of general 
World-policy and even politics, which not only the broader philosophic 
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outlook of Scotland expressed, but even her economic expansion, her 
far-sighted though ill-fated Darien policy. 

“With the nineteenth century a new storey is again introduced— 
that of Empire; while in the tower with which the nineteenth 
century ends, the twentieth begins, yet another storey is inserted— 
that one devoted to the United States, with which our fortunes, 
Imperial, British, Scottish, and even Civic, are henceforth so indis- 
solubly associated. 

“But, before leaving the question of elevations, note that, as such 
an architectural composition reasonably demands, the great Round 
Tower seems to conclude the buildings, as it brings us fully up to 
date, and even beyond. For this Twentieth Century Tower may 
well serve as a home and centre for our best thought and work, 
individual and civic, Scottish and other, in the period now opening; 
as a stimulating thinking-house, which our rising generation would 
increasingly value and learn to use, their mental perspective widening 
from the noble landscape around, through an ever-deepening con- 
sciousness of an enlarging world of intelligent interest and social 
action, expressed storey by storey, from personal outlook to City, and 
thence to Scotland and Britain, to Empire and Language, to Europe 
and World. 

“Such an actual laboratory of thought, in the hands of even a single 
intelligent observer and indexer, would soon become a centre of reference 
and inquiry of real and ever-increasing value to the city and its visitors, 
and of still wider suggestiveness. Nor has any university or college, 
any school of social or political science, yet hitherto supplied so definite, 
yet so intelligible, a centre of preparation for whoever would con- 
scientiously fit himself, through social inquiry and interpretation, to 
take up that personal responsibility for a share in the direction of social 
evolution on every level which is the increasing birthright of every 
man and woman, but which our political developments so far fail 
adequately to educate, or even awaken. 

“Ts not this outlook one from which we may both educate and 
prepare for the man for whom Emerson calls: 

‘Who to his native centre fast, 
Shall into Future fuse the Past, 
And the world’s flowing fates 
In his own mould recast.’” 


But this History Building is only one of many in Mr. Geddes’s 
scheme. There are Social Institutes, a Nature Palace, an Art 
Institute, a Music Hall, an open-air Arena for the representation 
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of plays, garden and park improvements, and many other well 
thought out and laboriously illustrated and mapped suggestions 
for developing Pittencrieff Park, presented to Dunfermline by 
Mr. Carnegie, into a place for the recreation and instruction 
of people—who do not after all exist. It is indubitably in every 
way desirable that they should exist; but they certainly do not 
exist now. This book, most carefully and ingeniously prepared 
by Mr. Geddes, is the last word of the Ji/umination. It is the 
legitimate fruit of the Encyclopedists, and the greatest of them 
would have been proud to have conceived it. And as such, and 
especially as a most rounded and complete type of our con- 
temporary thought and methods, both political and philanthropic, 
for the illumination of our general life, I advise the reader to 
consult it. These things may come again as the spontaneous 
flower of awakened spiritual life, as they remain in ruins from 
the time of the old religion; but, meanwhile, 
VANUM EST VOBIS ANTE LUCEM SURGERE. 


GEORGE SANDEMAN. 


Problems of a Scottish Provincial Town. By Fohn Howard 
Whitehouse, sometime Secretary to the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust. Birmingham: The Saint George Press, Ltd. 1905. 
35. 6d. net. 
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OD made the country and man made the town, but 
as to who is responsible for the country town there 
would appear to be some question. Tennyson suggests 
His Satanic Majesty. In any case there are many 
country towns which have lost all the charm and 
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simplicity of the country and, without engendering any of the 
keen municipal spirit of the large towns, have engendered some 
of their ugliest abominations. 
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Dunfermline is a country town. It has a splendidly healthy 
situation, but it is not a healthy town; it has plenty of open space 
round it, but its population lives in congested tenement-dwellings 
and it has rookeries that would disgrace Ancoats or Walworth; 
it plays a great rdle in Scottish history and has grand historic 
buildings, but it has to be stopped by influential memorialists 
from pulling them down, and it has alongside them one public 
house for every 300 inhabitants. 

It is not better nor worse than other country towns, it is 
probably typical. But it has had a splendid chance such as no 
other country town ever had. Two years ago Andrew Carnegie, 
a native of the town, gave half-a-million pounds in Bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation to be held by trustees, and the 
revenue to be administered for the benefit of the town. He gave 
at the same time as a public park, a glorious piece of land, with 
fine woodland trees and southward-sloping meadows, with an old 
medizval house, gardens and conservatories, and above all a deep- 
cut glen, not unlike Hawthornden, where a brawling burn winds 
between steep and shaded cliffs into the open country beyond. Here 
was the chance—f 500 a week and (presumably) the most public- 
spirited citizens to administer it. Was the favoured town to take 
the tide at the flood and become, in very deed, a city set upon a 
hill, an ensample to all others, or was she to remain bound in her 
shallows and her miseries, with unlimited facilities for toping in her 
streets and unlimited squalor in her tenement substitutes for home? 

This little book written by the first secretary of the Carnegie 
Trust is a record of what might have been. It sets forth, if we 
are not mistaken, the ideals that the first secretary took with him 
to his work, ideals which he was never allowed to carry out. 
There is not a word of bitterness, of reproach, even of irony from 
cover to cover; it is dedicated to “my friends, the working men 
and women of Dunfermline’’: but there is through it all the 
sadness of Eurydice melting into thin air, the ‘“ might have been 
and is not.” 
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“ He that will not when he may, 
When he will, he shall have nay.” 


Here is an instance of what the reformer had to cope with: 


“In the summer of 1904 a crowd of happy children were to be 
seen each day wading and playing about a circular pond in the north- 
west corner of Pittencrieff Park. The pond was twelve inches deep, 
fed by fresh running water, and there was no happier sight in the Park 
than this of child-joy. The privilege was suddenly withdrawn, the 
reasons given being that the children made a mess, and that their mothers 
would be grateful that they were prevented from getting wet.” 


This also is typical. Better the most desolate old brickfield, 
and liberty therewith, than the primmest of parks under such 
straitlaced Bumbledom as this. Had there been a few mothers on 
the Trust, or even a few intelligent nursery maids, things would 
have been done better than this. 

Though it deals with the social problems of a special town, this 
book, like Mr. Rowntree’s York, is of general interest because the 
problems are, in one degree or another, the problems of all towns, 
and they are treated on broad and statesmanlike lines. In treating 
the Drink question, for instance, Mr. Whitehouse not only 
advocates reduction of licenses, but shows how the public house 
may be met on its own basis by social clubs not associated with 
alcoholic. The problem is approached on those constructive lines 
which promise best results, and there is a practical little hint that 
all licenses should be renewed on condition “ that the existing opaque 
windows should be replaced by windows of plain glass, so that the 
interior rooms on the ground floor would be open to inspection 
from the street.” This is precious; it reminds one of the 
advertisement, quoted by Professor James, wherein a certain 
Austrian tradesman offered a reward of so many Gulden to anyone 
who finds him at any time in a beerhouse or restaurant. 

The book speaks at length of the work that might be done by 
a Civic Union in such a small township, especially in regard to 
housing. Mr. Whitehouse’s Bournville experience stands him in 
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good stead here, and his chapter on housing forecasts the results, 
legislative and practical, which we may hope to accrue from the 
forthcoming exhibition at Garden City ;—the imprimis, the over- 
hauling of the Bye-laws; the abolition of the fetish-parlour and 
the addition of a third bedroom ; the building of country houses 
of wood, iron, and concrete (which bids fair to reduce by more 
than 30 per cent. Mr. Whitehouse’s estimate of £230 for a brick 
cottage, without reducing the accommodation) ; the sunk bath in 
the scullery, not forgetting those other household fittings in 
kitchen and bedroom, the lack of which does so much to stultify 
and nullify the instruction given at great public expense in 
Cookery and Domestic Economy Classes at school. As the 
author says, “‘ private enterprise is responsible for the present state 
of affairs, and offers no solution of the existing evil;” this is 
therefore just the sort of work for a Civic Union to undertake, 
if with the necessary capital they can only combine a modicum of 
what Dr. Paton so well calls ‘‘ commonsense redemption.” 

Mr. Whitehouse is best on the Boys’ Club. He devotes two 
chapters to it. He realises that city life is specially hard on the 
young. He realises that if society is to be reformed, it must 
“organise round the child.” He shows how such a club may be 
organised, vitalised, humanised. He does not forget that the 
members of it will learn the secret of true club patriotism by doing 
something for their club; it must be “give” as well as “get” ; 
and the training that comes through responsibility for others is not 
forgotten. The Boys’ Club Camp may develop into a Town 
Camp at the seaside, in which every young fellow who loves God’s 
out-of-doors and a cleanly life, may have a chance, at least once a 
year, to escape the sordidness and narrowness of the wynds, 

** And bathe the wearied soul and worried flesh, 
And bring it clear and fair.” 

These are samples of the author’s method. There are many 
good things on which we have not touched, practical hints for the 
making of the public library into a real educational instrument, 
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hints for the elementary schools, the most important of all our 
public institutions. We have perhaps said enough to indicate 
both the scope and method of the book. It is the method of the 
“* practical mystic ’’ who has hitched his wagon to a star, but still 
treads the common earth and is not too good for human nature’s 
daily food. This is the sort of man whom the time needs, the 
idealist who has been at close grips with actualities; the enthusiast 
who is also a specialist. The book is a footnote to sociology, but 
hé is no student who skips the footnotes. Réver c'est la bonbeur, 
attendre c’est la vie, says Victor Hugo. Dunfermline waits, we all 
wait. J. L. Parton. 


Daumier and Gavarni. With Critical and Biographical Notes by 
Henri Frantz and Octave Uzanne. Edited by Charles Holme. 
143 Illustrations. London: Offices of the ‘* Studio.” (The 
“* Studio” Special, Autumn, 1904.) 55. net. 


TUDENTS and lovers of art already owe much to the 
4 proprietors of the Studio, and their debt has been 
» 4 immensely increased by the publication of this selection 
SY from the work of Daumier and Gavarni. Excellent as 
was the volume devoted to the work of Corot and 
Millet, the present one should prove still more acceptable in 
England. The work of the Barbizon School has long been widely 
known and appreciated in this country, and has had its influence 
upon our art ; but the work of Daumier and Gavarni and of the 
many other French artists of kindred aims and methods of the 
second third of the nineteenth century has been far too little 
known and, when known, too frequently misunderstood. This 
special number of the Studio is at once a memorial of two great 
artists, a vindication of the taste of those who admire them, and 
an education for the prejudiced and for those to whom they are 
still unknown. 
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As in all its predecessors, the illustrations are accompanied by 
short biographical and critical essays. Daumier is treated by 
M. Henri Frantz. The task was no easy one. Daumier’s character 
was strongly individual (you see that clearly in the portrait, by 
Loys Delteil, excellently reproduced as frontispiece), his artistic 
range was wide and found its expression in many forms of graphic 
art, his fecundity was phenomenal and upon all its products there 
is the unmistakable stamp of great genius. His work in caricature 
is of a kind very different from what we are accustomed to in 
England ; and its peculiar nature is, doubtless, largely responsible 
for the comparative neglect which he has suffered here. It is 
instinct with marvellous intensity and power both of conception 
and execution. It seems to combine, in some subtle way, the 
different appeals of picture and drama, and the conflicting elements 
of tragedy, satire, and farce. At first sight it seems based merely 
upon a ferocious and remorseless contempt for the race; but as 
we study it with increasing care and understanding, we can see that 
beneath it all there is human sympathy. We must, of course, 
regard Daumier primarily as artist pure and simple; and regarded 
as such, his place among the great artists of modern times is secure. 
It is with reason that M. Frantz says : 

“‘He stands alone ; and is perhaps more nearly akin to some inspired 
genius of the middle ages, whose ardour and impassioned faith are all 
his own. Even within the restricted field of lithographic art, Daumier 
is always huge and immoderate ; we feel that he could as easily under- 
take some gigantic task, could cover a building with colossal frescoes ; 
and we understand the complete justice of Balzac’s pronouncement 
when he said: ‘There is something of the Michael Angelo in this 
man !’” 

But few modern artists have put their art so wholly at the service 
of political and social reform ; and if it be argued that its tendency 
is always destructive, never constructive, the reply is easy : it was 
produced in an age which, more than most, invited a liberal use of 
the scourge, and a wholesome and correcting scourge it was. 

The essays on Gavarni are from the pen of that indefatigable 
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searcher after artistic impressions—M. Octave Uzanne. Too 
tolerant, perhaps, of the weaknesses of Gavarni the man, but 
doing full justice to the great artist he was, they are, on the whole, 
models of what such essays should be. The claims he makes for 
Gavarni have long been generally conceded. 

The volume (which unfortunately reached us too late for review 
in the January number) contains a great wealth of illustration. 
The numerous plates have been selected and printed with all the 
care and skill that we have come to expect of the publishers. 


E. McG. 


Old Houses in Edinburgh. Drawn by Bruce F. Home. Part I. 
Edinburgh: William F. Hay. 1:5. net. 


LD Edinburgh is the subject of many able and in- 
teresting volumes, and this publication, which reflects 
infinite credit upon both artist and publisher, bids fair 
to hold a distinct and honourable place among these. 
Mr. Home is well-known to an ever-increasing circle 
as an enthusiastic and reliable authority on all that pertains to Old 
Edinburgh; and that he views it with far more than an antiquary’s 
eye is evident from these able and sympathetic drawings. The 
present part of his work contains drawings of the house of Sir 
Archibald Acheson, Lady Stair’s House (in process of alteration), 
and Plainstane Close (now demolished). Whether they are viewed 
from the architectural or from a more purely artistic point of view, 
the drawings are exquisite. We may have something more to say 
of Mr. Home’s work as it nears completion (it is to contain 
seventeen parts). At present, we would simply commend it to our 
readers and record our opinion that it forms one of the best 
memorials of the quaintness and the beauty that have disappeared 
from Old Edinburgh, and one of the strongest pleas for the 
careful preservation of what still remains. 
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The History of the English Corn Laws. By Professor F. S. 
Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc. London: Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co., Ld. 25. 6d. 


It is based on a set 
of lectures given in the University of Cambridge on 
the Gilbey foundation in the May Term of 1904. 
”q Its “principal object,” the author states in his Preface, “is 
N\\ to show that the history of the Corn Laws can only be 
understood as part of the general economic policy of the 
country.” Its four chapters deal respectively with The 
Interests of the Consumer, The Interests of the Producers 
(landlords, farmers, and labourers), The Interests of Public 
Policy, and General Results. Professor Nicholson gives a 
clear and comprehensive account of his intricate subject, and 
his volume is eminently readable and timely. It contains 
the gist of all that can be said both for and against the Corn 
Laws; and not the least of its merits is the temperate and 
reasoned spirit which pervades it from beginning to end. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s followers will find little comfort in such 
passages as these :— 


“The general conclusion may be expressed in one proposition— 
namely, that the history of the Corn Laws strongly supports the 
negative argument for Free Trade.” . . . ‘The Corn Laws, like 
the other expedients of the mercantile system, proved to be either 
useless or hurtful as regards the attainment of their proposed objects.” 
. .. “ . +. @ protective duty on corn is a wasteful mode of 
raising revenue, and it presses most severely on those who are least 
able to bear it.” 





NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


THE CRISIS The events which turn the attention of all of us 
IN RUSSIA. . 
towards Russia to-day are of a very different order 
from those which culminated in the death of Alexander II. The 
Nihilist movement was not in any sense a national movement. 
It had a national aim, but it was begun, and was carried on 
throughout the whole period of its development, by a handful of 
men and women to whom the evils of autocracy and their own 
heroic readiness for personal self-sacrifice were as a justification for 
the violent removal of all who stood in their way. The methods 
they employed were rather the result of the forces of circumstance 
than of conscious choice. It has often seemed as though their 
own lives and the lives they violently took had been lost in vain ; 
and that the only result of the movement was a strengthening of 
the power of the bureaucracy, and a further oppression of the 
Russian people. That this was a mistaken view is clear enough 
to us to-day. We have got to appreciate these men.and women 
better now-a-days, for Stepniak, Kropotkin, and others have told 
us much about them, and the internal condition of Russia has 
become better known to us. We see that the order of things 
they sought to establish was as yet impossible, and that they were 
mistaken and often cruel in their methods; but we are also alive 
to the human sympathy and the heroism that moved them. They 
lived and acted a generation too soon; and the present movement 
—the continuance and the development of theirs; its national 
form—goes slowly mainly because it has few leaders possessed of 
their intellectual power, and their capacity for organisation. Con- 
demnation of them is easy and partly justified. Their best defence 
is contained in the combined vindication and manifesto—one of 
the most striking documents of modern history—which the 
Revolutionary Committee issued after the murder of Alexander II, 
and in the influence their movement has had upon the present 
struggle for popular freedom. 
We make no plea for Nihilism. We regard it simply as an 
inevitable result of certain conditions of national life; to be 
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judged along with these, not in itself as an isolated fact. Its 
judgment lies in the province of the historian rather than in that 
of the criminologist. Its eradication involves the reform of the 
politician rather than the exile or the execution of the Nihilist. 

The Russian movement has not gone very far yet; its end and 
issue are uncertain; but it already possesses the sublime pathos and 
inspiration which characterise all national struggles for freedom. 
Whether its immediate result be success or failure we may con- 
fidently look to it for at least two things: the drawing together 
by a common sympathy and aim of all the sections of the Russian 
people who labour under political oppression, and an impetus to 
the many movements throughout Europe which have international 
peace and social well-being for their end. 

Russia is too vast a country to be submitted to the absolute rule 
of a single family. Its population is too mixed to permit of a 
uniform code of laws being productive of good results. The 
ignorance of the Russian people proper has hitherto maintained the 
former anomaly; and pan-Slavists have taken advantage of their 
submissiveness to the established rule and of their overwhelming 
numerical superiority to make the latter almost an accomplished 
fact. Finland, Poland, Georgia, have each hitherto been isolated 
in their opposition to pan-Slavism; but now their struggle has 
entered upon a new phase. The Russian himself is in revolt. 

Russia will doubtless make her revolution in her own way. 
Every nation does. The moment for an upheaval of all the 
national elements—the decisive moment of revolution which will 
declare whether the accumulated reactionary forces of the past or 
the new and progressive forces of the present are to be the domi- 
nant forces of the future—does not seem to be at hand. What 
has been accomplished is that the long-oppressed non-Russian 
has been keenly stimulated to a renewed struggle for autonomy, 
and that the Russian worker as distinct from the peasant—the class, 
that is, whom the revolutionists of the ’seventies sought most to 
inoculate with the ideas of the West—has passed from mere con- 
sciousness of his oppression to organised and open endeavour 
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towards its complete removal. The final issue of the present war 
in the Far East, whatever it may be, cannot but have direct and 
important bearings upon the national movement — bearings 
probably in the direction of stimulus rather than of repression. 
The decisive factor, however, is the peasant. Isolated in little 
groups by the vast extent of the country; ignorant, and narrow 
in his outlook and interests ; docile; conservative; the easy victim 
of the bureaucracy, of the church, and of his own unreasoned 
reverence for the distant Tsar, he is at once the mainstay of the 
established order and the hope of the reformers. Passive or 
active, the course of the future lies much with him. 

We have referred to the influence which the Russian national 
movement will have upon other movements in Western Europe. 
That influence is already seen and felt. Western Europe is now 
able to discriminate with greater clearness and justice between the 
Russian bureaucracy and the Russian people: increased hatred and 
contempt for the former has been accompanied by increased 
sympathy and respect for the latter. In France, a few prominent 
writers and publicists have for years past applied a solvent— 
invective and brilliant satiric wit—to the Franco-Russian alliance. 
They are now leaders of a popular movement for its final abroga- 
tion, at least in its present form. But its greatest influence is 
rather in the direction of giving a new impetus and a bond of 
union to the many separate movements which seek to oppose 
respect for nationality to the wanton spirit of imperialism, which 
make for popular liberty and well-being as opposed to mere 
territorial aggrandisement, for permanent peace as opposed to a 
condition which at its best is but latent war. 


AN In these days of universal tendency of man towards 
INTERNATIONAL ~ oa 

CHAMBER OF _ the cities, and of consequent need for the rehabili- 
AGRICULTURE. tation of rural life and industry if social well-being 
and progress are to be maintained, King Victor Emmanuel’s 
proposal for the establishment of an International Chamber and 
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Institution for the benefit of Agriculture throughout the world 
must meet with a cordial welcome. The scheme has not originated 
with the Italian king. It is the invention of an American (Mr. 
Lubin), but its adoption by King Victor is another proof that he 
is determined to procure the salvation of Italy by other means 
than his unfortunate predecessor pursued. An approach towards 
national bankruptcy, vital as well as financial, was the result of the 
naval and military policy of the one; a reinfusion of life into the 
people and a complete reorganisation of industry is the policy 
of the other, and good results are already apparent. 

But the scheme is one which affects Great Britain in a peculiar 
degree. Here, more than anywhere else, agriculture suffers from 
a hopelessly antiquated land-system. It is pinned down and has 
the life crushed out of it by the dead weight of a huge fossil. 
The weight has been lifted a little in recent years by the establish- 
ment and the wide-spread usefulness of agricultural organisation 
societies, of agricultural co-operation, and by the movement for 
small holdings; but progress is slow. We may look for the 
movement which King Victor has inaugurated to carry the British 
farmer beyond the limits of his parish and to make him more 
of a free citizen of the agricultural world. 

Viewed internationally, from a wider point of view than that 
of agriculture, the scheme is still more important. It is a signi- 
ficant and far-reaching element in that greater movement which 
seeks to establish international peace; and this point of view has 
fortunately been pressed in the scanty notice the proposal has met 
with in the leading papers. 

No details of the scheme have yet been published; but all 
interested in the social and political developments of the present 
will look forward with keenness to the international conference which 
the Italian Government has proposed should meet at Rome in May. 


UVENILE Some striking statistics were quoted by Mr. ‘I. C. 
MOKING. "lg 
Horsfall at a meeting in Manchester held to press 
for Parliamentary legislation against the use of tobacco by children 
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under the age of 16. The average of infant mortality in France 
for children suckled by their own mothers is 39 per cent., but the 
average mortality for children whose mothers work in the tobacco 
factories at Nancy, and who return to their work in the factory 
before their children are weaned, reaches the astounding figure of 
99 per cent. These figures are based on the investigations of 
Dr. Mutrel, and were quoted from an article in Soziale Praxis for 
February sth, which bears the significant title, ‘Tobacco as Child- 
murderer.” These investigations bear out Dr. Drysdale’s investiga- 
tions in Vienna. What they amount to is that the nicotine poison 
in the mother’s milk means practically certain death to a child in 
the first year of its life, and suggests the inference how injurious 
the same poison must be to the human organism all through the 
period of its growth—a matter which, strange to say, seems to 
have altogether escaped the author of Adolescence. And yet the 
doctors as a profession have not spoken out, the teachers have not 
spoken out; they are dumb dogs all, and the officials of the 
Exchequer cherish a secret pride—Sir Michael Hicks Beach told us 
so himself—that they have discovered the exact figure of taxation 
which brings in the best return, in other words that puts cigarettes 
within the purchasing power of the street boy’s weekly penny, and 
secures at the same time the largest increment to the revenue. A 
typical instance of the pseudo-political economy that John Ruskin 
fought, the “cupidity from heartless schools,” as Wordsworth 
says,— 
“That to an idol falsely called ‘The Wealth 
Of Nations’ sacrifice a people’s health.” 


The dust is steadily accumulating on the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration, as on so many of the Bluebooks 


that preceded it. How long? 





A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE. 


[Norz.—This is the first portion of a list which for the present will appear 
quarterly, with a view later to detailed classification for separate publication. 
It is not proposed to attempt a complete bibliography of the subjects in question, 
but to submit a selected list of books for the help and guidance of those 
engaged in education and other work amongst the young, or of students of these 
subjects. We invite criticisms and suggestions in order that the list may, as far 
as possible, be fairly representative of those works which have proved useful in 
practice. ] 


BOOLE, M. E. THE PREPARATION OF THE CHILD FOR SCIENCE. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1904. 1 vol. 1/6. 


Very essential for teachers of science. 


BOSANQUET, BERNARD, LL.D. (TRANSLATOR). THE EDUCATION OF THE 


YOUNG IN THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 
London, Cambridge University Press. 1900. 1 vol. 2/6. 


A most scholarly translation: not only accurate but attractively 
written. Contains those parts of the Republic which cover the 
period of childhood. 


BULOW, BARONESS VON MARENHOLTZ. THE CHILD AND CHILD NATURE. 
London, Sonnenschein & Co. 1900. 1 vol. 3/6. 


BULOW, BARONESS VON MARENHOLTZ. HANDWORK AND HEADWORK. 
London, Sonnenschein & Co. 1900. 1 vol. 3/6. 


The authoress is the leading German exponent of Froebel: these 
books are translated by Miss A. M. Christie. 


BUXTON, SYDNEY, M.P. OVERPRESSURE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
London, Sonnenschein & Co. 1885. 1 vol. 2/-. 


CAMPBELL, FRANCIS. TWO QUEENSLANDERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
London, Alexander Moring, Ltd. 1904. 1 vol. 3/6. 
A description of pathetic and humorous scenes in the life of two 
little children in the Australian bush. Originally appeared in the 
“Westminster Gazette.” 
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DRUMMOND, W. B. THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND NURTURE. 
London, J. M. Dent & Co. 1901. 1 vol. 1/- net. 


An introduction to the study of the physical and mental development 
of the child ; the bearing of the results of child study on the education 
and care of children is also considered. 


GILMAN, CHARLOTTE PERKINS. CONCERNING CHILDREN. 


London and New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1901. 1 vol. 2/6. 


The contents are indicated by the title. The subjects dealt with 
include Teachable Ethics; A Place for Children; Unconscious 
Schooling, etc. 


GUNN, JOHN, M.A. THE INFANT SCHOOL, ITS PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 
London, T. Nelson & Sons. 1905. 1 vol. 3/6. 


An admirable practical manual, dealing with the infant school in all 
its aspects, based on a wide experience of modern methods, The 
chapter on “ Prophets of the Infant School” has a good summary of 
the practical bearing of the teaching of the chief reformers, especially 
Froebel and Herbart. 


HALL, DR. STANLEY. ADOLESCENCE: ITS PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, SOCIO- 
LOGY, SEX, CRIME, RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


London, Sidney Appleton. 1904. 2 vols. 32/-. 


This book, by the President of Clark University, will probably prove 
to be the most important work yet issued on the problems of adolescence. 
Every side of the subject, physiological, mental, moral, and religious, 
is dealt with, and the book is not only a vast storehouse of facts but 
is a guide to method and policy for the future, being throughout 
constructive in its treatment. Henceforth no student of the subject 
can neglect this book. 


HAYWARD, F.H. THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF PESTALOZZI AND FROEBEL. 
London, Ralph Holland & Co. 1904. 1 vol. 2/-. 


One of the text books which appeared when this subject was set for 
the Certificate (1906). It is a very stimulating and suggestive essay ; 
possibly a little too critical and dogmatic for those who are not already 
in possession of the “‘ideas’’ criticised. 
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HENDERSON, C. HANFORD. EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1902. 1 vol. 
A noteworthy book by an American writer. He discusses the 
problems of education from a very noble standpoint, and seeks through 
all the proposals he sets forth a system of education which will more 
directly mould character for the highest ends. ‘The passages relating 
to home training are specially valuable. 


HUGHES, JAMES L. MISTAKES IN TEACHING. 
London, G. W. Bacon & Co. Ld. 1 vol. 2/-. 
Discusses mistakes in Aim, School Management, Discipline, Method, 
and Moral Training. Adopted by the Educational Councils of Canada 
and the United States. 


JEFFERIES, RICHARD. BEVIS: THE STORY OF A BOY. 
London, Duckworth & Co. New Edition, 1904. 1 vol. 6/-. 
A study of boy nature in the open air. Treats of make-believe 
camping, desert island, etc. There is no longer any need to praise 
this writer’s insight, his powers of observation, and his style. 


MacCUNN, JOHN, LL.D. THE MAKING OF CHARACTER: SOME EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASPECTS OF ETHICS. 
London, Cambridge University Press. 1900. 1 vol. 2/6. 
Is justly recognised as the best accessible treatment of the subject by 


most trainers of teachers, and recommended by the Board of Education 
to certificate candidates. 


MEYNELL, WILFRED (EDITOR). THE CHILD SET IN THE MIDST. 
London, Field & Tuer. 1890. 1 vol. 3/6 net. 
A collection of poems on childhood. 


MICHAELIS, K. THE CHILD. 
London, Duckworth & Co. 1905. 1 vol. 3/6. 
A psychological study of the child mind. The author is well known 
in Denmark, and this book, under the title Amdrea, has been widely 
circulated there, and in Germany. 


MOSSO, DR. A. (PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY, TURIN). FATIGUE. 
London, Sonnenschein & Co. 1904. 1 vol. 4/6.! 
A scientific study of the symptoms and causes of fatigue, illustrated 
by an extensive series of measurements. 
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SMITH, NORA A. CHILDREN OF THE FUTURE, 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 1 vol. $1. 


The interpretation of the spiritual side of the Kindergarten. Nota 
technical book. 


THRING, EDWARD. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
London, Cambridge University Press. 1883. 1 vol. 4/6. 
A thoughtful, original, and valuable work by the late Headmaster 
of Uppingham School. Addressed primarily to teachers. Full of 


inspiring and suggestive matter. Its characteristic intention is to 
destroy the knowledge-idol. 


TREVELYAN, REV. W. PITT. SOME RESULTS OF BOARDING OUT POOR 
LAW CHILDREN. 


London, P. S. King & Son. 1903. 1 vol. 2/-. 


Contains a history of the cases treated by the Calverton (Bucks) 
Boarding-out Committee, with extracts from letters afterwards received 
from those who had been boarded out. 


URWICK, E. J.. AND OTHERS. STUDIES OF BOY LIFE IN OUR CITIES. 
London, J. M. Dent & Co. 1904. 1 vol. 3/6 net. 


Deals chiefly with the life and environment of working boys in London, 
their homes, employment, earnings, clubs, etc. An attempt to give a 
view of the whole problem of boy life. 


WARNER, FRANCIS, M.D. A COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE GROWTH AND 
MEANS OF TRAINING THE MENTAL FACULTY. 
London, Cambridge University Press. 1890. 1 vol. 4/6. 


WIGGIN, KATE DOUGLAS, AND SMITH, NORA A. THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHILDHOOD. 
Boston, Mass., Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. 3 vols. $1 each. 
An exposition of the modern American adaptation of Froebel’s 
philosophy. Vol. I deals with Froebel’s Gifts; Vol. II, Froebel’s 
Occupations; Vol. III, Kindergarten Principles and Practice. 





